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TRANSLATION 


For Ezra Pound: i/ santo atleta, 
benigno ai suot, ed ai nemici crudo 


“Methinks I come like a Malefactor, to make a speech 

upon the Gallows, and to warn. all Poets, by my sad 

example, from the sacrilege of translating Virgil.” 

Dryden’s Preface to Sylvae. 

MOST people, even people who admire the English Bible, 
consider translators as hack writers pressed for cash, and 
their translations as nothing but gawky substitutes for the 
originals. This is not always so. 

Poe, for instance, speaks French more readily than 
English, as any comparison of his writing with Baudelaire’s 
translation will show. Notice how the end of the following 
passage, the delayed summing up, rings out so much more 
triumphantly in French than it does in English, even though 
translated word for word: 
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Moreover, although it was 
stated by L’Evoile that the 
corpse was reinterred at the 
public expense, that an advan- 
tageous offer of private sepulture 
was absolutely declined by the 
family, and that no member of 
the family attended the cere- 
monial: — although, I say, all 
this was asserted by L’Etoi/e in 
furtherance of the impression 
it designed to convey — yet a// 
this was satisfactorily disproved. 
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En outre, bien que L’Etoile 
affrme que le corps a été réen- 
terré aux frais de l’Etat — 
qu’une offre avantageuse de 
sépulture particuliére a été abso- 
lument repoussée par la famille 
—et qu’aucun membre de la 
famille n’assistait a la_ céré- 
monie— bien que _ |l’Etoile, 
dis-je, affrme tout cela pour 
corroborer l’impression qu’elle 
cherche a produire, — tout celaa 
été victorieusement réfuté. 


Even in Poe’s best writing, in his descriptions, Baudelaire 
often made something more dense, more inevitable. Notice 
the sound of drap mortuaire in the following: 


Some few ottomans and golden 
candelabra, of Eastern figure, 
were in various stations about; 
and there was the couch, too — 
the bridal couch — of an Indian 
model, and low, and sculptured 
of solid ebony, with a pall-like 
canopy above. 


Quelques rares ottomanes et 
des candélabres d’une forme 
orientale occupaient différents 
endroits, et le lit aussi, — le lit 
nuptiale, — était dans le style 
indien, — bas, sculpté in bois 
d’ébéne massif, et surmonté 
d’un baldaquin qui avait l’air 
d’un drap mortuaire. 


Poe’s case may be a special one, since he seems so often, 


while writing English, to be thinking in French. At any rate, 
Baudelaire’s translation often has an air of restoring Poe to 
his mother tongue, just as Gi/ Blas was “‘restored”’ by being 
translated into Spanish. 

But apart from intrinsic merit, translations often help 
even the greatest artists to their creations. It is a classroom 
commonplace to compare passages in Shakespeare with 
North’s Plutarch, but little attention is paid to the additions 
that Shakespeare made to North. It may be interesting to 
give a genealogy of one of Shakespeare’s most quoted pas- 
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sages. The words in italics are those that each writer has 
added to his predecessor. They show how Amyot made 
Plutarch more loquacious, and North more precise:! 


Amyort: Elle n’en daigna autrement s’advancer, sinon que de se 
mettre sur le fleave Cydnus dedans un bateau, dont la pouppe 
estoit d’or, les voiles de pourpre, les rames d’argent, que l’on ma- 
nioit au son et a la cadence d’une musique de flustes, haulbois, 
cythres, violes et autres telz instrumens dont on jouoit dedans. Et au 
reste, quant @ sa personne, elle estoit couchée dessoubs un pavillon 
d’or tissu, vestue et accoustrée toute en la sorte que lon peinct ordi- 
nairement Venus, et auprés d’elle d’un costé et d’autre de beaux 
petits enfans habillez ne plus ne moins que les peintres ont accoustumé 
de portraire les Amours, avec des esvantaux en Jeurs mains, dont 
ils l’esventoyent. 


Nortu: She mocked Antonius so much, that she disdained to set 
forward otherwise, but to take her Barge in the River of Cydnus; 
the Poope whereof was of Gold, the Sailes of Purple, the Owers of 
Siluer, which kept stroke in rowing after the sounde of Musicke 
of Flutes, Howboys, Citherns, Violls, and such other instruments 
as they played upon in the Barge. And now for the person of her 
selfe: she was layed under a Pauilion of Cloth of Gold of Tissue, 
apparelled and attired like the goddesse Venus, commonly drawen 
in Picture: and hard by her, on either hand of her, pretie faire 
Boyes apparelled as Painters doe set forth god Cupid, with litle 
Fannes in their hands, with the which they fanned wind upon ber. 


SHAKESPEARE: 
The Barge she sat in, like a burnisht Throne 
Burnt on the water; The Poope was beaten Gold, 
Purple the Sailes: and so perfumed that 
The Windes were Loue-sicke 
With them. The Owers were Siluer, 
Which to the tune of Flutes kept stroke, and made 
The water which they beate, to follow faster; 
As amorous of their strokes. For her owne person, 
It beggerd all discription, she did lye 
In her Pauilion, cloth of Gold, of Tissue, 


1For an extended comparison of Amyot and North, see F. O. Matthiessen’s 
excellent study: Translation, an Elizabethan Art, Harvard University Press, 1931. 
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O’re-picturing that Venus, where we see 

The fancie out-worke Nature. On each side her, 

Stood pretty Dimpled Boyes, like smiling Cupids, 
With diuers coulour’'d Fannes whose winde did seeme, 
To gloue the delicate cheekes which they did coole, 

And what they undid did. 


If you read nothing but Shakespeare’s additions (printed 
in italics) Shakespeare looks like an own cousin to John 
Donne. It is as though he took the dense matter of antiquity 
and charged it with the effervescence of the metaphysical 
spirit, that spirit whose workings he had dramatized long 
before in Richard IT, Plutarch was his diving board, whence 
he sprang off, again and again, into the blue of his own 
heaven. He seems most at his ease while paraphrasing, as 
though the structure of antique rhetoric stimulated him to 
his freest elaborations. His originality, or perhaps all origi- 
nality, is not a matter of theme but of treatment. Shakespeare 
works like a musician making variations on another man’s 
air.? 

* * * * * 

Foreign authors (especially authors in dead languages) 
need translators in the same way that composers need 
musicians — to quicken their hieroglyphics into sound and 
sense. The interpreter of a foreign author or piece of music 
should obliterate himself in an attempt to reproduce the 
exact effect the author or composer intended. I say should, 
though few do, since it takes more reverence and historical 
taste than most musicians possess, more reverence and skill 
in English than most translators. As Dryden said: “In such 
Translatours I can easily distinguish the hand which per- 
formed the Work, but I cannot distinguish their Poet from 
another.” Among English translations, our Bible has the 
supreme authority of reverence, knowledge of the object and 


* North’s Plutarch is a mine of stage business for any regisseur about to produce 


any of the Roman tragedies. The action of the scenes around the Monument in 
Antony is especially made clearer. 
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mastery of the means. Among contemporary musicians, 
probably Wanda Landowska. 

The translator’s humility before his object is not to be 
despised, for it may provide a poet with one of the few 
remaining escapes from the private world, as it does for Ezra 
Pound in his Cavalcanti. It may provide such an escape, but 
does not necessarily do so, as Pound shows in his Propertius, 
which is a teacher’s joke, a wink he shares with the head of 
the class, if any. His Propertius is not so much a translation 
as a commentary whose wit can be savored only after com- 
parison with the original. I know only one other translator 
who demands that you know his original as thoroughly as 
he: — Launcelot Andrewes when he gives, for instance: 
“Whom of His just wrath against sin He brought hither, now 
having fulfilled all righteousness he was to bring hence again” 
as the English for: “Quem deduxit iratus, reduxit placatus.” 

Translations of contemporaries, like Urquhart’s Radelais, 
Baudelaire’s Poe, or even such a sloppy job as Florio’s 
Montaigne, have something of the authority of a single mind, 
since both the author and the translator have read more or 
less the same books, take more or less the same things of 
their time for granted, use languages in more or less the 
same stage of development, and can count on addressing 
audiences that share these similarities. The translator of a 
contemporary has not only his own mind to catch his author 
with, but the mind of his time as well. As such a contemporary 
translation ages, its language acquires the authority of 
“dating” back to the same period as the original. An author 
talks out of a contemporary translation like a single head out 
of double tongues. 

The authority of a contemporary translation is unique and 
irrecoverable because a work of art reveals itself “in the 
round” to its own time only. Later times see it by parts, 
and because they see it by parts, they see successive parts 
more sharply. 
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(For it is not altogether true that the greatest works of art 
preserve their essence for posterity only. We see far deeper 
than Shakespeare’s contemporaries into Shakespeare’s use 
of simile, source material, character drawing, or poetry, but 
we do not know him “in the round’’, as his audience did. 
Seeing him in our theatres helps, but not much since no actor 
to-day can think fast enough to keep pace with the evolu- 
tions of his arabesque, nor can we as audience. His own 
audience grasped his poetry, characters, and situations as 
part and parcel of their own freshly developing lives, and 
they saw his great machinery working in the outdoor theatre 
and on themselves, the outdoor audience for which it was 
devised. Shakespeare was something much more complete 
than anything we can imagine when Antony for the first 
time said: ‘“‘Unarm, Eros, the long day’s task is done” into 
the full glare of sundown, and Charmian, in the early night, 
was first found trimming up Cleopatra’s diadem. We miss, 
for one very simple thing, the eternal rhythm imposed by the 
westering sun, and the play of day’s end on the end of his 
tragedies; Hamlet being carried back into the deeper dusk 
within the traverse, to the far thunder of ordinance; Corio- 
lanus shouting: “Men and lads, stain all your edges on me” 
in a gathering blackness slashed by torches. Electric lights 
and scenery are an impertinence to Shakespeare, whose 
words can do a trick worth twice all that — when, that is, 
you have live actors and a live audience. The trouble is that 
works of art are made for use and kept, when kept at all, 
for decoration. When Shakespeare is translated nowadays, 
he is translated as character drawing, or poetry, but never 
as outdoor stage machinery.) 

Strictly speaking, an ancient work of art is impossible to 
translate because we no longer have the identical use for it, 
nor the identical mind to grasp it with. (But then strictly 
speaking, no mind can do exactly the same thing as another 
— not even contemporaries can play each other’s music. 
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Duke Ellington cannot play Louis Armstrong’s trumpet, nor 
can Armstrong think in Ellington’s harmonic progressions.) 
Translations are possible only if you allow as much approxi- 
mation as there is in a musician playing some other man’s 
music. 

Because few men see much beyond what the mind of their 
time accustoms them to see, old translations of Greek and 
Latin authors gradually part company with their originals 
and appear as independent works of their later times. This 
can be illustrated by some lines (Iliad I, 345) from the three 
outstanding English translations of Homer; from Chapman, 
who caught Homer’s adventurous energy, from Pope, who 
saw his swift ease (perhaps the chief thing, after all) and from 
Lang, who looked back on his early simplicities: — 


CHAPMAN: 
This speech vsd, Patroclus did the rite 
His friend commanded; and brought forth Briseis from her tent; 
Gaue her the heralds, and away, to th’ Achiue ships they went: 
She sad, and scarce for griefe, could go; her loue, all friends for- 
sooke, 
And wept for anger. 


Pope: 
Patroclus now th’unwilling Beauty brought; 
She in soft sorrows, and in pensive thought, 
Past silent, as the heralds held her hand, 
And oft look’d back, slow moving o’er the strand. 


Lance: So spake he, and Patroklos hearkened to his dear comrade, 
and led forth from the hut Briseis of the fair cheeks, and gave them 
her to lead away. So these twain took their way back along the 
Achaians’ ships, and with them went the woman all unwilling.* 


3 Lang’s artificial New Testament lisp, his learnedly affected awkwardness, was 
probably suggested to him by a remark in Arnold’s admirable essay On Translating 
Homer: “The Bible is undoubtedly the grand mine of diction for the translator of 
Homer.” But Lang’s “simplicities” neither recapture Homer’s clean speed, nor the 
Bible’s grave brevity. Arnold showed how much more wisely he meant his remark in 
his fragment of translation from the Iliad, probably the truest Iliad in English. 
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Pope cannot be read as Homer (hence the witlessness of 
the Nonesuch Press in using him for their bi-lingual Homer) 
but it is one of the finest eighteenth century poems in the 
classical taste. Lang and his collaborators already look almost 
as exclusively Victorian as Chapman is Elizabethan. Our 
time is ready for a fresh translation of Homer, a simple one, 
without archaisms (and ours will probably part company 
with the original for lack of dignity). To translate a concrete 
writer like Homer, you have to melt him down until nothing 
remains but his object, and then build up from that object 
again in the nearest English equivalent to his style. This is 
not easy, but still possible, whereas a writer like Horace 
looks to me impossible to translate, since Latin syntax is so 
much his inspiration and his fabric that almost nothing can 
be wrenched loose for use in a less inflected language. The 
same is true of Virgil. 

A French author (Baudelaire, for instance) can often be 
rendered word for word and keep his meaning and tone. 
This you can rarely do with German, where the inflection and 
construction are about as complicated as simple New Testa- 
ment Greek. Classic Greek is a step still further away from 
the genius of English. In fact the complex brevities of Greek 
and Latin, their habit of making words ring by placing 
them rather than by selecting them, makes ancient authors 
very hard to coax into a language as simply inflected as 
English is. Sophocles, for instance, constructs his sentences 
like algebraic equations, wrenched apart by emphatic 
brackets. Yet even English. words are made to ring by their 
place alone in the Elizabethan dramatists and preachers, 
who wrote to be spoken. For rendering Latin, English must 
become almost impossibly concise, and for Greek almost im- 
possibly swift and limpid. Also: each Greek word rings simple 
and clean, while an English word remembers a millennium 
of Babel. The translator of Greek and Latin can hardly avoid 
assuming the embarrassing freedom of paraphrase. 
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Ancient works of art shine on after ages like stars, now 
brighter, now dimmer. You cannot expect to improve upon 
a translation made during an author’s almost full visibility. 
For instance, eighteenth century England, with its collabora- 
tion of politics and literature, its Grecian elegance, its 
travelled urbanity, is sufficiently close to Augustan Rome 
to be able to catch the genuine flavor of many Latin and 
some Greek writers. The study of Cicero and Tacitus had 
formed an English that was admirably adapted to translating 
these authors. Melmoth’s Letters of Cicero, Murphy’s Tacitus 
(reprinted in the Everyman) and Carr’s Lucian (Lucian, who 
was himself almost an eighteenth century journalist) catch 
more of the distinguished ease of their originals than any 
translations could nowadays. (It is a pity that the Cicero 
and the Lucian have been allowed to go out of print since the 
early nineteenth century.) Again, the early Renaissance was 
enough like late antiquity in its greed for exemplary tittle- 
tattle about Greek and Roman worthies to enable Amyot 
to bring Plutarch into French all alive. It is because Eliza- 
bethan England got into the habit of gloating over Italian 
murders that Philemon Holland was able to catch the full 
richness of Suetonius’s Roman garbage. (This is another 
translation that deserves to be more accessible than it is in 
the Tudor Translations reprint of 1899.) 

Before you set about translating an ancient author you 
must determine what kind of an audience he was addressing 
and how he wished to move them. Then you must look about 
and see if you have a similar audience that can be moved 
by these same things. If you have not, your translation, 
addressed to the void, will be an empty exercise. Did the 
author, for instance, set out to touch the single heart, like 
the New Testament, or to address the whole tribe, like the 
Old? The translators of the Bible worked for a congregation 
that needed prayers and collects for its private devotions 
and sermons for its public exhortations. It was this congrega- 
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tion, and not King James, that called our English Bible to 
life. The translator of a contemporary does not have to 
worry about an audience. 


* * * x * 


The quotations from Plutarch and Shakespeare have 
shown, if it needed showing, how important a réle transla- 
tions played in Elizabethan literature. If English is ever to 
have another literature (can it?) good translations would help 
make it possible, especially good translations from the an- 
tique, the grand mine of form. It might be useful to attempt 
a catalogue of the antique translations that are good enough 
to keep, and of those we still need to have done. 

We are well supplied with the historians, since most of our 
translations have been made in universities. Herodotus, 
Thucydides, Xenophon, Livy, Tacitus and Suetonius all 
exist in admirably readable and accurate versions. We have 
more Latin authors than Greek since both the Catholic 
Church and the Renaissance grew up on Latin ground. 
Indeed, the Greeks were pretty much of a mystery even to 
the Romans (Tacitus, for instance, understands Tiberius 
like a brother, but seems a bit stumped by Nero’s more 
Greek profligacy). The Renaissance (so much more Senecan 
than Sophoclean) was naturally still farther from the 
Greeks. Even Shakespeare’s historical intuition (perhaps 
the sharpest there has ever been) did not get to the Greeks; 
Troilus, for instance, is simply another Roman sneer at the 
rickety last Greeklings. I imagine that the real Greeks have 
become partly visible only in the last century, only since 
Fustel de Coulanges taught us not to read our modern 
minds into the past, since the Aegina marbles were brought 
to Munich in 1812, since the Acropolis maidens were un- 
earthed and the Olympia pediments re-assembled in the 
1880's. These statues help one to read even Aristotle. They 
will not let you mistake the “Greek balance” for an equi- 
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librium of repose, but show it as an instant’s ticklish capture, 
a pole vaulter poised for a camera flash in air. I might almost 
say that the Greek dramatists were impossible to translate 
before the Olympia pediments were known. 

Outside the historians, I can think of no good translations 
of Greek prose except North’s Plutarch, Carr’s Lucian, and 
Church’s readable and simple version of parts of Plato. 
(Jowett’s Oxonian lecturing throws cold water all over 
Plato.) I can think of no good translations of Greek poetry, 
except perhaps H. D.’s crisp, but structureless, fragments; 
Arnold’s fragment of the Iliad, and Pound’s swift wonderful 
First Canto, of Odysseus among the dead. 

And then there are the dramatists. It has been for some 
time the custom (a good custom) to boo on Sir Gilbert 
Murray for taking good clean simple Greek and charging 
it with garbage lugged from Swinburne. Contrary to most 
people, I think Jebb no better, with his petrified ‘“poetic”’ 
jargon, his sires, his guerdons, his doths and his doth n’ts. 
Jebb is dull enough to be a trot, but not exact enough to be 
so useful. Yeats’ translation of the Oedipus and Antigone 
is much better than these things, but even Yeats never winds 
up (as Sophocles always does) to a clinch. Worst fault of all, 
not one of the three has any sense of the stage, any sense of 
English fitted to an open mouth, or of what the actor’s 
gesture can be left to express. For instance, when Oedipus 
becomes inarticulate with rage at Creon, he turns to the 
chorus of old Thebans for justification, crying out to 
them: & ré\0, réduc, O city, city, a cry his gesture makes 
amply clear. (A stage version could probably catch the 
sound as well as the sense with Thebes, Thebes.) But our 
translators dilute this vividness with explanations. Both 
Jebb and Yeats (in the one place I know where Yeats copies 
Jebb) give: ““Hear him, O Thebes.” Murray makes poor 
Oedipus fidget like the king of Lilliput: “To your King! 
Ho, Thebes, mine own.” 
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As Dryden put it: “For a just Reward of their Pedantick 
pains, all their Translations want to be Translated, into 
English.” 

Cocteau’s shorthand versions of Sophocles would be 
admirable if they did not carry a certain schoolmasterly 
dryness into an affectation. 

Poor people like me, who have to sweat at Greek, have no 
resource but trots. A trot differs from a translation in having 
no literary independence, and should always be printed side 
by side with the original, since it exists simply to give foreign 
words more handily than a dictionary and to help disen- 
tangle the syntax. A good trot should give the exact meaning 
and trade connotation (nautical, medical, philosophic, etc.) 
of each word. Though good trots are much easier to make 
than good translations, they are even scarcer. The best I 
know, in spite of expurgations and inaccuracies, are the old 
Classiques Juxtalinéaires that Hachette used to bring out 
from about 1840 until 1890, when the schoolmasters stopped 
them because they made Greek and Latin too charmingly 
easy. The best trot in English is undoubtedly the Temple 
Classics Dante, with its almost perfect selection of notes. 
Locke advocated (perhaps even originated) interlinear texts 
in Some Thoughts concerning Education—(an essay which, had 
it been listened to, might have made the British Public 
School System a little less conspicuously stupid). Early in 
the eighteenth century John Clarke carried out Locke’s 
theories in a delightful series of bi-lingual Latin texts. 
Their modern successors, the Loeb Classics do well by their 
prose authors (except for their eager prudery) but render 
most of their poets in English verse, where literalness (a 
trot’s only value) is impossible. A trot must be literal even 
where literalness makes nonsense in English. The para- 
phrase that makes sense should be given in a foot-note, as 
in the old Classiques Juxta. 


It is shameful that we should have no acting translation 
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of any Greek dramatist, none plain and bold enough to 
declaim through a mask on an afternoon out of doors. 
Yeats has taken a good step in that direction, but even he 
falls below the style that Sophocles requires, geometric and 
terse. Yet I think that our barren English of today might be 
forged out into an instrument fit for Sophocles, who wilfully 
stripped his Greek almost as bare. He would certainly hold 
our attention as a constructor of melodrama, even though 
he might lose it by his legal quibblings. I doubt if any post- 
Elizabethan English could catch Aeschylus (more’s the pity), 
but something better might be done with Euripides and 
Homer. I could wish for an Aristophanes with less bully beef 
about him than Hookham Frere’s, though I doubt if our time 
permits that, either. We need a less luscious Petronius, 
something vindictive and distinguished. Our intellectuals 
ought to be enraged enough to take up the Roman satirists 
again and fling their vitriolic dirt, although I fear that our 
Christian habits of mind would hinder us from reaching out 
to their heroic sweep of bitterness and obscenity. 

These tasks are not hackwork. They deserve the considera- 
tion of any modern poet. 

A. Hyatr Mayor 


ASP OF THE AGE 


(whirl wheel) 

“Nothing here, nothing here,” 

I have called. 

Swollen cords upon my throat 

Stand rigid as a hardened rope. 

“What is this to enter my door?” 

The silent recluse, death 

And life, in a gnarled root 

Has risen from the scum, 

Sprawled, and choked by food. 

Taste it, eat it in the wood-drift 

Where wild lilies bear pod-seed, 

And reeds are a drill for flutes. 

O, I have occasioned naught 

Save the flick of worn sands 

Upon the whirl wheel of night and day 
With a screen before my face 

I have closed my eyes, blind with speed, 
(And there was space and no vision.) 
Reach my hand against the smooth surface 
Of hardened substance called glass. 
Pierce the tissue beneath the lips 
Against the sweet enamel of my mouth. 
Strange clasping of the fixed and unfixed. 
And the knives were heavier for the dew, 
The rocks deeper than finger nails’ print. 
With the voice stilled in spasm 

The slime of death upon the body 

Has little cause to lend reply. 


The burrs shrill at the heavy cudgel; 
Lie rusted by the barrenness of the rain. 
Torment. 


ASP OF THE AGE 
These different from the globule of the eye? 


Sees not the quiet runner nor hears the tum, tum, 
Sweet with the charred resplendence of the past. 
(Scratch the eaten inevitableness 

Against an endless pulse) 


(nine women) 

And love, in a garment of oblivion’s guards, 

Swabbed by timelessness 

Cerates hate with a pungent, heavy skin. 

Boneless belligerence netted in human sound 

Hurls itself against the fertile minds of spheres. 

And, nine women of these regions ground 

The tines of their forks upon the howling emery wheel. 


Beautiful, bulging vigor bent close to the hungry whine. 


White, lean points of metal 

Stung hot by the shrill whistling wheel 

Moved ominously into vacuity 

Where volatile minds follow this element 
Returning to a less troubled state. 

It is they who have saved the ore rock 

To sift in shallow-circled trays. 

Wooden trays, soft in powdered stone and iron, 
Are oozing, hissing with body moisture, 

While nine women follow each in line 

Stand in thin trays, grinding their forks away. 
Eighteen horny feet, deadened to sensitivity, 
Stamped vibrantly before they began to ossify. 


(wood from worms) 

And who but I would converse with the angle worm 
Sliming in water strained through dung? 

And gnats lay lame in the oiled saucer 

When the snick of movement ceases within them? 


There’ll be a plough to open blue wounds, 
A mouth to crawl after the furrows. 
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O bloodless bones are as the eyes of the dead. 

The potter, I say, had a drouth in his mire, 

The heaviness of stone, the flesh without fuel. 

Was it he who left his asses in the drowsiness 

Of hedges sprinkled with the weight of dust? 

I shall clasp my hands together with raspiness, 
Drunk with the bitterness of wood from worm, 
Stretch myself apart from the filth of flesh, 

Be without the carrion of the wilderness, 

And spit the drying gravel from my tight lips. 

My soul will fret at the rot of morsel 

When the sand has no dew 

Nor the winds the net of decay. 

Will the lilies stand the mortar of my day 

Or will the hiss of earth bury them in lava 

Black with the ashes of death, 

Or the broken sickle from above the grave 

Cut down the wisdom of this molten rock? 

O that is the way lilies flame dry 

In the indestructible world I know. 

And water bitten in the underground sting 

Shall seep into the whiteness of lilies 

That declare they will give no remnant to the tomb. 
The milk of the lilies will stiffen rigidly 

As the caking of the impervious foundation goes on. 
O brutal men who efface themselves against matter 
Only the fine flax of rapture’s spinning heel 

Shall dare to leave the lightness of threadless web 
Across the waxen funnels buried in an impervious bed. 
O beauty the nostrils of human flesh cannot inhale 
Too deeply of the olive smoothness of these lilies 
Or of their soft stem of gold. 


Beauty, it is for you we swallow our tongues 
And drying blood is set below the melted rock. 


ASP OF THE AGE 


(the greyhounds) 

And fleeting greyhounds 

Like chariots of mist fled 

With the breast of the east wind 

Sweet with evanescent nostrils 

While globes spun in the mist behind them. 
Unmeasured whirling in the space of clouds 
Brought thistles wild to seal the unclean crib. 
And worms had no place to feed 

For the fat of the flesh had become as steel 
Where the eyes of the soul looked through. 
Famine burnished the stubble 

As destruction in the house of darkness 

With the keenness of a vulture shall measure 
The length of human travail 

Heavy in the blood before it hardens to dust. 
So was the song of tongueless men. 

The incessant chatter of teeth swept 

Against the scales of iron 

Weighing the spinning universes’ doom. 

Speed will not dissolve the substance 

Of the immutable soul 

Nor drive it away from the unseen isles 

Where breasts of honey pour out 

The fragrance of the land 

Though the east wind sinews the hounds of flight 
With its scents heavy in the womb of time 
Then shall the hungry sit to see the barren made bare, 
And machines shall shatter the heat of the flesh, 
Break the skin with monotony; 

And they shall speak, shall understand 

The crackle of the dying void 

Sharp against the pressure of the steel’s spread. 
But the league of greyhounds’ bones 

Wet to the marrow with swift motion 
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Shall buffet the snow-drunk bowels of the heavens 
Until no longer the enclosure of iron 

Is the artificer of making spoils for the dead, 

Nor the furnace to the consuming lips 

That cry where there is no cry. 

O ephemeral flinty paws of speed 

It is for you we fill our mouths 

With the flesh of our fingers 

And fence our vitreous muscles 

Against the inflexible subjection of mechanisms. 


(two kings) 

The creeping locust swept across his land 

Licking meat from the kettle of ointment, 

And the king with the voice of an organ 

Though his impenetrable gates are closed 

Shall eat the sweat upon the walls of dust. 

From his lungs as the wind mouldered through them 
Rose a hundred pipes in a symmetrical tone of one 
Fluting for the semination of his people’s seed. 

But this king lay close to the pomegranate bush 
Ever barren of blossom and fruit 

And whetted his wrath upon the potency of his loins. 
The organ voice of him swayed the willow’s litheness 
As he beat his knuckles of brass 

Against the lean solemnity of their residue of flesh. 
His perpetuity is to waste away, be gall upon the land? 
The asp of the age had no filth to feed upon 

While the indignation of the innocent 

Mocked at the misery as he weighed 

The discursion permeating his people’s mind. 

(O disimpassion and dilution will spawn 

In this ravaged and destitute land.) 

The fingers of his land stripped the leaves of the olive 
Before they drank the sap of the limbs 
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Where branches bore no milk for blossom nor fruit. 
The habitation of the oppressed shall no longer 
Wear the raiment as dust upon water 

Heavy with the flood of darkness and decay 
Though the bodies’ wall shall cry out 

As the withering fruition of the navel multiplies. 
The teeth of mind nerved of stone 

Shall trumpet the horns of the mountains 

To hush the captivity of the locust king: 

Who without the increase of human habitation 
Digs the sand with sharpened travail. 

O multitude of night seasons 

The loosening of his fibered joints 


Pours out the only fluid for the co-ordination of dust. 


The flesh of his groins boils 

As the womb is unrefreshed. 

The broth of his bones shall go up as vapor 
Though the eyes shall fasten upon the tentacles 

Of his substance when shall the synthesis come 
And the codling moth undo destruction in the house 
As the flakes of flesh cool the water of the mind? 
The king without the respiration of human creation 
Is incensed by the lack of power in his palace 

As he goes to measure the proportions of the earth, 
The wheels of the wind. 

The wasting of his people’s loins 

Will be warmth to his land? 

Let his ears be as the weight of stone 

For his people’s vintage of mind 

Has the resonance of a throat-singing viol, 

Not the bowels of the marrowed earth 

Nor the dung of the dispersed sea. 


MeEr.LE Hoy_LEMAN 
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DEATH OF A GIRL 


I 


HE appeared quite calm when he purchased the railroad 
ticket; yet only two hours had passed since he received the 
telegram. 

That morning he was on his way to the anatomy lecture 
when the office-girl called up the stairs to him, “O, Mr. 
Hudec, you’d better go back to your rooms. Mrs. Robbins 
just called up over the phone. A telegram came for you just 
after you left.” 

Stephen remembered to say, “Thank you, Miss Warner,” 
and left the school building. Down the steps and out into the 
street his feet carried him. As he hurried along Euclid Avenue 
the three blocks to his rooms, he tried to guess what the 
telegram might be. 

The presentiment in his heart chilled him. Something must 
have happened to Geneva. Last week he had written to her as 
usual, but he had received no answer for five days. Then two 
days ago had come the letter from her sister, telling him that 
Geneva had suddenly become seriously ill. Scarlet fever — 
Geneva taken to contagion ward of City Hospital — he was 
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not to worry — everything would be all right — but he must 
write every day because she wanted to hear from him — and 
he would hear often from Geneva’s sister. He had replied im- 
mediately. A frantic letter full of his bewilderment, his terror. 
How did it happen? How sick was Geneva? Should he come 
home? And he had continued going to his classes at the medi- 
cal school, though in his feverish anxiety he understood 
little that he heard or did in the laboratory. Now the telegram. 

In the doorway to his room stood old Mrs. Robbins, her 
starched figured calico dress standing stiffly away from her 
shrunken body, her sunken cheeks vermilion with rouge, 
her white bobbed hair neatly parted. 

“There it is on the table, Stephen.” Her shrill voice had 
become a soft whisper. ““The boy said it was a death mes- 
sage.” Then she repeated as if he hadn’t heard. “The boy 
said the two stars meant it’s a death message.” 

Stephen walked weakly to a chair and sat down. He 
grasped the envelope, but for a moment dared not open it. 
His hands had grown feeble, every muscle fatigued, every 
nerve heated. 

He noticed that the landlady still stood in the doorway. 
Wouldn’t she ever go away? Couldn’t she see that he wanted 
to be alone? As if she had seen the thought frown from his 
mind, Mrs. Robbins edged away from the door, turned 
abruptly, and went slowly down the hallway into the kitchen. 

A momentary trembling shook Stephen. He opened the 
envelope, unfolded and read the telegram. 

The wire was short. — Geneva passed away two thirty 
this morning. — It was signed by Dr. Berkman, her uncle. 

At first Stephen merely noted somewhat scornfully the 
euphemistic “passed away’. Then he grasped the full import 
of the wire. He refused to believe it. Impossible. Geneva 
dead? His girl, his sweetheart? No, it was a joke. It was a joke. 
And a damned poor joke! He became angry. Who would pull 
a stunt like that on him? His mind ran quickly over a list of 
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persons. He would certainly show them where a joke should 
end. 

But to his astonishment he began to weep. Hot tears filled 
his eyes and burned the sockets. The tears flooded over and 
rolled down his face. He was divided between the emotions 
of grief and surprise at his grief; in a minute, however, his 
surprise left him, and he put his hands to his face. 

He became distantly aware that Mrs. Robbins was stand- 
ing in the hallway, that she was looking in, humble and pity- 
ing, abashed at his grief. When she saw that she was noticed, 
she edged away again. 

Stephen tried to stop his tears. He thought of several 
things he had to do. He called the railroad station and learned 
that the next train for Cleveland was leaving a little after 
noon, in about three hours. Remembering that he had no 
money, he asked Mrs. Robbins to lend him twenty-five 
dollars, and promised to send her the sum as soon as he 
reached home. He gathered together some shirts and under- 
wear, and threw them into the bag. But all the time he was 
aware of doing these things in a dull way, distantly, as though 
his entire body had been numbed by cocaine injections, and 
stimuli had to pass through a padding of deadened flesh be- 
fore striking his senses. And he recalled the blunt feeling when 
the gum has been anesthetized and the dentist is pulling at 
some remote tooth that seems not to belong to the body at all. 

The three hours till train time seemed interminable to 
Stephen. 

Suddenly he decided to take a bath. His skin felt hot and 
sweated. The water was cool and clean. As he splashed the 
water over his body, Stephen recalled a day two years 
before. 

He was alone in the histology laboratory with Elmer and 
Oscar. It had been but two weeks since he first met Geneva, 
and he wanted very much to tell the fellows about her. He 
feared their ridicule, and tried to convey his feelings in non- 
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chalant and worldly words; but all the time, his talk 
sounded in his ears like patched movie titles. The fellows 
were listening, amused, superior, now and then throwing in a 
mocking word. Still Stephen felt he had to talk. 

“Have you kissed her yet?”’ Elmer asked. 

Before Stephen could reply, Oscar said scornfully, “Kissed 
her! Our little Romeo! Say, I’ll bet he hasn’t even put his 
arm around her.” 

Elmer’s sly jeer and Oscar’s obvious taunt were unbear- 
able. In his indignation Stephen thoughtlessly fell into their 
trap and exclaimed, ‘“‘Who didn’t! I did put my arm around 
her. The other night when we were out driving, I embraced 
her in the back of the machine!” 

Oscar seized on this immediately. “O, ho! Listen to 
Stephen! He embraced his girl in the back of her machine. 
Shame on Stephen!” 

And the two fellows, laughing loudly, danced derisively 
around him, stroking one index finger with the other. 
Stephen’s face turned red with shame, and tears came to his 
eyes. Why hadn’t he kept his mouth shut? Many weeks 
passed before Elmer and Oscar quit ridiculing him about his 
amorous potency. 

Stephen lay a long time in the bathtub, remembering how 
much anguish that trivial episode had caused him. Served him 
right, trying to boast of his love. And now it was indeed trivial 
in the face of death. He couldn’t believe it; he couldn’t 
visualize Geneva dead for all time. He became impatient to 
be on his way home, so that he might verify the telegram, 
see the dead with his own eyes. He began to cry again, this 
time with less pain; his sockets didn’t burn as before; but he 
felt powerless to stop his tears. 

Suddenly he had the desire to see his face; to be weeping 
was a strange sensation. He got out of the tub and walked 
over to the mirror, the water dripping from his body, his feet 
leaving imprint puddles on the bathroom floor. In the mirror 
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he saw his face, his lips parted slightly, his eyebrows drawn 
together, creating vertical wrinkles in the skin between them, 
his hair mussed where he had run his fingers through it, a 
red feverish glow on the rims of his eye-sockets. So that was 
how the face appeared in sorrow. He kept his face distorted 
in order to study it. 

Then he realized that he had forgotten his grief in his cold 
curiosity. He became conscious of a feeling of shame. What 
was he doing? Was his sorrow mere sham? His tears counter- 
feit? How could he at a time like this observe himself as 
though he were a stilted actor in some cheap movie? He re- 
proached himself with being insincere, and he began to 
wonder whether he were capable of genuine feeling unadulter- 
ated by self-consciousness. He dried himself quickly and went 
into his room, where he gazed intently at the picture of 
Geneva on the dresser to recapture his former feeling and 
drive away his doubts. After a few minutes of strained effort 
to bring back his grief, Stephen gave up and started down- 
town to the station. 

When he bought his railroad ticket there was still an hour 
to train time. An hour seemed to him endless, impatient as he 
was to be at home. The thought of the fourteen-hour train 
ride ahead of him made him even more restless, until his legs 
tingled as though they would fall off if he didn’t move them 
violently. 

Stephen sent two telegrams, one to his mother and the 
other to Geneva’s uncle, telling them when he was coming 
home. Then he checked his bag. He couldn’t eat, because his 
stomach was unsettled; so he hurried out into the street. 
He would walk about until the time for leaving. 

The sun directly overhead was mellow, its heat tempered 
by the haze of smoke and dust resting over the city. It was 
nearly noon; Market Street was bustling with workers and 
clerks hastening to the restaurants. Stephen, walking slowly 
and without aim, was jostled heedlessly. Laughing girls in 
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threes and fours, women with bundles, men in twos talking 
earnestly, women dragging children, young men with girls 
clinging to their arms. 

He caught himself peering into the faces of the girls he 
passed, looking for Geneva. Once he saw at a distance a head 
in profile. It was Geneva’s; her copper hair, the color of a new 
penny, bobbed, too, like hers. He grew faint, and dark spots 
stood before his eyes. As he came nearer, the girl turned her 
face toward him; he looked away quickly and went on. 

The pounding of steel against steel assailed his ears. The 
framework for a building was going up. Stephen looked up, 
half-wondering, half-pitying. It seemed to him unjust that 
everyone shouldn’t realize that his sweetheart had died. Yet 
here were men stirring about their tasks. He recalled a phrase 
he’d once read of maggots crawling about their trifling 
duties. 

Lines from Ecclesiastes came to his mind: “Then I looked 
on all the works that my hands had wrought, and on the labor 
that I had labored to do; and, behold, all was vanity and a 
striving after wind, and there was no profit under the sun.” 
As he walked he declaimed the passage under his breath, 
afterwards reflecting upon it with bitterness. But then he 
came to an abrupt stop, and clenching his fists savagely till 
the knuckles stood out big and bloodless, he cried, “For 
Christ’s sake, Stephen! What the hell’s the matter with you? 
Being a character in some book again. Geneva dies so you 
can call to mind and declaim Ecclesiastes!”’ 

The shrieking beats of a steam-riveter, like machine-gun 
fire, pierced his ears. He put his hands to his ears, and unwill- 
ingly imaged the relations of the malleus, incus, and stapes 
within the tympanic membrane. Shaking his head as if trying 
to rid himself of the intruding school-lesson, he began to walk 
rapidly, until he noticed that people were turning to look at 
him. His feet slackened and he turned into a side street. 
There he again quickened his pace; but the stream of persons 
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was endless, and slowing down somewhat, Stephen turned 
into Pine Street. 

He had often wondered how he could get’ along with so 
middle-class a girl as Geneva; that is, he wondered so, al- 
though he thought of marriage only as some remote possi- 
bility. For thinking of things was almost as actual to Stephen 
as doing them, and he often confounded thought with action, 
so that imagining himself married to Geneva served in place 
of the reality. 

Even if she was his sweetheart, Geneva was‘4s middle-class 
as her home. Red brick house, bedrooms on the second floor, 
and front porch with swing. Upright piano in the parlor, plush 
armchair and davenport set, two floor-lamps with fringed 
silk shades, embroidered pillows on the chairs, little reading 
table with leather-bound gift editions of Keats and Words- 
worth and Browning, double sliding-doors opening into din- 
ing-room. Here she, her sister, and her mother lived with her 
uncle and aunt. Here she had taken her piano lessons for five 
years, until she could bang off “Poet and Peasant”. From 
here she took the street car every morning to go to the 
College for Women in the city, where she was an honor 
student and a senior, where she had won a Phi Beta Kappa 
key in her junior year, much to Stephen’s annoyance, for he 
had no use for scholastic keys and grades. 

Never had he heard mention of her father, about whom 
Geneva refused to talk. Yet Stephen gathered that he was 
probably living. Possibly there had been a divorce. Anyhow 
Geneva hadn’t seen him since she was a child. Stephen was 
always uncomfortable in the presence of Geneva’s mother, 
who had moral rigidity, a certainty of what was right and 
what wrong. Geneva had learned from her mother how to 
conduct herself with young men, and she told her mother 
every night exactly what she had done on her date. 

Usually, after returning from some show or dance, Stephen 
would sit in the parlor with Geneva, on the stairs leading to 
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the second floor. She would seldom sit on the davenport, be- 
cause it was near the windows and people passing by could 
look in. He would put his arm around her; but she would say 
“Don’t!” loudly and emphatically when he tried other 
advances. Some nights she was cold to all his advances; 
prudish, Stephen would think; she wouldn’t even let him kiss 
her. But other nights, especially after a dance, when her body 
had been in warm contact with his, she relaxed and forgot the 
code of what a good girl should not do. Stephen recalled how 
after the Jurior Prom at her school, to which she had taken 
him, she had kissed him of her own will before he had even 
asked, and he had kissed in turn every part of her face. And 
twice he had put his hand on her dress over her breast; but 
after a few minutes she had quietly taken away his hand, and 
hiding her face, had cried for shame because she had wanted 
him to do that which wasn’t right. 

Sometimes, when she was dancing the Charleston, her breasts 
would shake up and down beneath her dress, her knees could 
be seen as she swung her legs, her eyes had agleam that showed 
she was quite aware of Stephen’s perceiving her breasts and 
knees. But more often she wanted to be “just friends”, and 
all his questions, reasonings, demands failed to prevail. She 
had but to repulse his kiss and he was all afire. And he would 
become silent with helpless desire; and ashamed too, for his 
sexual excitement was quite apparent, and it seemed to him 
indecent in the presence of her coldness. He would try to hide 
his excitement from her, but even though she appeared not 
to notice, he was sure it was visible to her. 

A radio loud-speaker in the doorway of a store blurted into 
Stephen’s ear and halted his feet. ‘‘ Many poultry men rotate 
their ranches so that the same ground is not used twice for 
the chicks.” Stephen made a violent gesture, and he walked 
on. But the words kept marching in his brain as he walked, 
until he came again to Market Street. There he rid himself of 
the méaningless words by a decision to go to the Doubleday- 
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Page bookstore. He would certainly need something to help 
kill the fourteen hours on the train. He looked at his watch. 
Plenty of time to walk to the bookstore and get back to the 
station. 

Just so he would walk in the evening along Kingshighway, 
down into Forest Park, and back up Lindell Boulevard to the 
Cathedral, except that few people were out then. After 
he had finished studying for the evening at about nine or ten, 
he would go out. When he would meet couples, arms about 
each other, he would hurry by because he felt like an intruder. 
Sometimes, the couples would stare at him boldly, to show 
that they weren’t at all self-conscious about being seen with 
their arms around each other’s waist; sometimes they would 
quickly and guiltily disengage their,arms. Always he noticed 
that their conversation would break off as he approached, and 
would not be resumed until he had passed, as though they 
feared that their talk, which sounded golden and true and 
poetic when they were alone, would in the presence of an 
outsider resolve itself into cheap commonplaces and triviali- 
ties, without glamour, prosaic, trite. Once in Forest Park he 
had come unexpectedly upon a couple on a bench, the girl 
seated partly on the fellow’s lap, her dress folded back, the 
fellow stroking her thighs. Luckily they hadn’t discovered 
him, and Stephen had turned quietly back. And he had pic- 
tured himself a wanderer on the outskirts of a world full of 
lovers, himself lonely. 

When spring had come, bringing warm St. Louis nights, 
Stephen had taken rides on the open upper deck of buses 
on Kingshighway. There too he would be an intruder, 
for only couples would sit up there, whispering and kissing. 
And with the cool night wind on his face, Stephen would 
recall in reverie the many dances and parties to which he 
had taken Geneva. And he would see before him her round 
face, her white teeth and dark brown eyes. But as his im- 
agination would stimulate his desire, her image would fade 
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away; and the fiercer his desire grew, the fainter was her 
image, all his efforts to make it distinct proving vain. Then 
he would shut his eyes and picture himself with Geneva in the 
full heat of the sex act. Always there would be a severe 
reaction, and Stephen would compress his lips in utter self- 
abasement. 

Usually before he knew it, it would be the end of the line. 
Then he would have to pay another fare and wait till the bus 
turned back. Once he got off somewhere in the south section 
of the city, and walked back to his room, through Belle- 
fontaine, the original French district, where some of the 
streets were still paved with old cobblestones. 

When he was being observant, a spectator of life, he would 
be amused by the vanity of the fellows he saw with girls. 
They would straighten up, protrude their chests, and draw in 
their bellies, to indicate what powerful males they were. And 
especially on the dance-floor were they ridiculously vain. 
They would execute their clumsy steps and would always look 
to the bystanders for approbation. 

Yes, and what about yourself? What do you do on the 
dance-floor? Jerk through your glides. Go through that turn 
you think is so exquisite. Then look with superior amusement 
at the other fellows, so awkward, you know. And when 
Stanley would laugh at you, he was simply envious. There 
couldn’t be a possibility of your not being a fine dancer. 

And what of the stories you’d make up about yourself to 
tell Geneva? That first time you met her at Helen’s party. 
You were a brilliant young biologist at the university. 
Only a junior, but certain to be made an assistant in the lab. 
Doing such important experiments with tadpoles. Professor 
Eller’s right hand man. Counting facets in the eyes of dro- 
sophila. Didn’t you make her eyes pop, though? 

Sitting on the floor near her chair too. Not merely a cold 
scientist, but also romantic, poetic. Different. Hooked your 
knee between your clasped hands and leaned back against 
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the wall, looking through half-lowered lashes at the other 
persons present, so full of thought, so full of imagination, so 
full of understanding. And casting a glance sideways now 
and then to see if she was properly impressed. Quite the 
romanticist. 

Writing letters to her this year from St. Louis. Always 
something interesting to say. Invent the incidents if neces- 
sary. Everything you did was important, had color. The very 
first letter after you arrived here. Your first glimpse of Mis- 
sissippi, famous Papa of Waters, as train swung around bend. 
You were shaving and cut yourself, didn’t you? Yes you did. 
Like hell! And your glowing description of the Riviére des 
Péres, river of the fathers — an open sewer with used rubbers 
and gobs of spittle floating on the surface of the filthy water. 
Familiar essayist, with every contact between you and the 
universe a momentous collision. 

Yes, and those periods of humility. Shrinking from all 
meetings with people. Walking along one side of street, trying 
to make yourself as small as possible. So humble. Wanted to 
impress no one. Wanted everyone to see how humble you are. 
All aggressive personalities would simply bowl you over, but 
you'd be like the reed and bend submissively, only to fly back 
to original shape after the wind passed by. If there were a 
God, you wanted him to overlook you. Cowered down into 
yourself, so He couldn’t see you. A hermit in the middle 
ages, weren’t you? Lashing yourself. Crying out to God, 
“Unworthy, I’m unworthy, O Lord. See me a sinner!” 
Wearing haircloth next to your skin. Fasting. A martyr with 
lacerated skin and emaciated body, sores, ulcers, ribs sticking 
out. Martyr. Masochist. Shit. 

Stephen had come to the bookstore. It was cool, quiet, 
secluded. He could collect himself here. His hands wandered 
over some of the books on the shelf, but the titles were unseen 


by him. A voice at his side brought the focus of his eyes back 
to the bookstore. 
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“Were you looking for something special?” A woman was 
speaking to him. “Can I help you?” 

Yes, he wondered if she had Francis Thompson’s poems. 
She had them. Stephen paid for the book. 

Once more in the street, Stephen looked at the book, 
puzzled at his choice. Why Francis Thompson, who was only 
a name to him? He slipped the poems into his pocket and 
looked at his watch. Almost train time. He would have to 
hurry. 


II 


THE coach was almost empty. Across the aisle, three seats 
behind Stephen, were two salesmen, and phrases of their 
jargon drifted to his ear— ninety days, terms, territory. 
Further back were a woman and child; the woman relaxed, 
her head resting against the back of the seat, weary, patient; 
the child restless, ever changing its position, now on its knees 
to look out the window, now staring at the two salesmen, now 
climbing unheeded over its mother’s lap and bosom. 

For an hour now Stephen had listened to the tedious 
pounding of the wheels over the rail-joints, and innumerable 
times had he pulled out his watch, innumerable times con- 
sulted the time-table. By means of four important stops be- 
tween St. Louis and Cleveland, Stephen had divided the 
entire distance into five parts; then he had further subdivided 
each part, so that at each stop the train made he could look 
to see what fraction of the part was covered, and calculate 
how much of the whole was left. As a child he would make 
such divisions whenever he had far to walk, and as he ap- 
proached his destination, would proportionately increase the 
number of divisions still before him, thus pretending that he 
was no nearer to the end, and receiving a feeling of joyful 
surprise when he finally did reach his destination. 

He had also remembered that there was an hour’s differ- 
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ence in time between St. Louis and Cleveland, and that 
when he would arrive at 2:25 a.m., it would be only 1:25 in 
St. Louis; but he refused to set his watch ahead, deciding to 
save that as something to look forward to. 

After sitting listlessly for a few more minutes, Stephen, 
remembering the poems he had bought, began to thumb the 
pages, hardly cognizant of what he saw, when suddenly he 
found himself reading these lines: 


To him that waiteth, all things! 
Even death, if thou wait! 
And they that part too early 
May meet again too late: — 
Ah, fate! 
If meeting be too late! 


The words seemed a judgment on him. But what could he 
have done? No money. In debt for his schooling. And still 
three years of medical school ahead of him. Couldn’t get 
married on nothing. 

But he had spoken to Geneva about the possibility of 
marriage after he graduated from medical school; and the 
last night they were together, under the emotional stress of 
parting he had sworn that he would be true. Too proud to 
expose her fears, Geneva had merely hinted, with manifest 
slyness, that he would find other girls in St. Louis. Again he 
had sworn that for him there would be no other. In turn, 
displaying his tolerance, he had begged her not to stay at 
home, but to go out with other fellows. Yet when she had 
said nothing to commit herself to a solitary life, he had been 
disappointed; nor would he admit to himself that his toler- 
ance had been just a display, and that inwardly he had 
hoped that she would declare her purpose of living like a 
recluse, thinking only of him. Later he tried to reason with 
himself: she was but a normal girl, he couldn’t expect her 
to stay home every evening. 
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And he had come to St. Louis full of enthusiasm for his 
future calling, full of visions of himself discovering new cures, 
for cancer, for tuberculosis. When he was dissecting his 
cadaver, he was going to be a skilled anatomist, bringing to 
light the most delicate structure of tissues; in the chemistry 
laboratory hewas metamorphosed into a renowned metabolism 
expert; and during the period he was studying neurology, 
his life’s work became psychiatry. Always he studied dili- 
gently, seldom going anywhere, except to a Sunday movie, 
seldom reading books, except the life of Sir William Osler. 
Always there shone before him a glorious future joined to 
a companionship with Geneva. 

In his letters to Geneva he had tried to picture his life and 
to convey to her some of his enthusiasm. She had read in his 
letters of that first day in the dissecting lab, of his hesitancy 
before lifting the oilskin that covered the cadaver, of his 
greater hesitancy and excitement just before piercing the 
cadaver’s skin with his scalpel — cutting human flesh for 
the first time. Then had come stories of his rapid hardening, 
so that he was soon able even to pat unconcernedly the 
cadaver’s hair, in which was entangled a slate-gray Jelly- 
slime composed of old lint, preserving fluid, pus, and mucous 
from the cadaver’s skin. 

One afternoon when none of the instructors were around, 
Stephen and his dissecting partner had, with mock solemnity, 
christened the cadaver Ovid Rameses Goldstein &#. Then 
Stephen had cut out of Ovid’s skin a large G, which he sent 
to Geneva, gleefully picturing to himself the shock it would 
give her. 

He had joined the other fellows in their pranks — hanging 
intestines out of the window to dry, throwing livers at one 
another, secretly putting chunks of lung in visitors’ pockets. 
He was vain of his long white dissecting gown, treasuring 
each business-like grease spot on it; and he liked to be seen 
in it by passers-by, trying then to appear serious and im- 
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written at great length after attending his first operation, 
describing to Geneva the amputation of a puffed, blue, 
gangrened leg, telling her how one of the first-year students 
turned green, stumbled up the stairs of the amphitheatre, 
and vomited in the hallway while all the others laughed. 

To all his stories Geneva had replied with detailed reports 
of her daily activities — her exams at school, her classes, 
her walks and visits, the concerts and shows she attended. 
Often she wrote the gossip current about the people they 
knew. Subconsciously he was aware of the triviality of her 
doings, and he wondered why he liked to read of them, why, 
in fact, he could hardly await the arrival of each letter. 

Whenever he was downcast or disheartened, she had 
written words of encouragement and advice. But he always 
wished she hadn’t, for her advice and encouragement had 
sounded too much like the cheaply sentimental verse of 
Edgar Guest or James Whitcomb Riley. That time when 
Sawyer’s mother had died, and Stephen had written how 
Sawyer, out of school for a week, had been found delirious in 
his room, and had been taken to the hospital, where he had 
slowly recovered, Geneva’s letter had made Stephen snort 
impatiently, for she had quoted Tennyson’s often-mouthed 
lines: 

"Tis better to have loved and lost 
Than never to have loved at all. 


Put a nickel in the slot and out comes maxim appropriate for 
the occasion — moral precept in balanced sentence, con- 
solatory couplet, nicely decorated rule for human conduct, 
aphorism embodying great universal truth. It had been hard 
for Stephen to reconcile these bits of platitudinous wisdom 
with the image of his beloved, and many of her letters had 
thus disturbed him, making him wonder how such stale 
sentiments could come from so sweet a mouth. However, 
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he always ended by forgiving her, though Geneva never 
knew that she had been near falling from grace. And he would 
say to himself that he loved her anyhow, in spite of her short- 
comings. Even because of her shortcomings. 

It was useless trying to read, he couldn’t keep his mind 
on the poetry. He leaned his head back on the seat and closed 
his eyes. The pounding of the train went on, unceasing. The 
drone of the salesmen’s voices. The cry of the child begging 
for its mother’s attention. 

Late in the afternoon the train entered Indiana. For some 
time Stephen had been gazing out the window at the low 
hills, at the frequent farmhouses with the pigs and chickens 
near by. Now his eyes were tired of following objects backward 
until the train left them behind, and he tried fixing his eyes 
straight ahead, refusing to change his focus, but rigidly keep- 
ing his gaze on the ever-new horizon that the train window 
brought within his vision. Soon he gave it up. The effort of 
will required was much too fatiguing. Above his eyes was a 
dull ache as though some blood-vessel were throbbing 
against the bone. 

His eyes stared unseeing at the dusty, specked windows. 
Heat-baked dust. The passion of jealousy, whose heat bakes 
the tissues into a dry stinging dust. The sting returned as he 
remembered the jealousy that had seized him at the familiar- 
ity existing between Walter and Geneva. Once Walter had 
stroked Geneva’s hair, saying how lovely it was, and Stephen 
had been thrown into a sullen rage because another had dared 
to do casually what he himself had dared only after much 
timid hesitation. Nor did he like the way Walter would grab 
Geneva’s arm in the summer time, when her dresses were 
sleeveless; it had seemed almost carnal contact, falseness 
on her part. 

More burning even had been his jealousy one night when 
he had asked Geneva to go to a college show with him. She 
already had a date for that night, she was so sorry, why 
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hadn’t he called her earlier? Unable to think of anything to 
say that would hide his chagrin, he had hung up the receiver. 

In his jealous rage he had torn up one of the tickets. He 
would punish her by going alone. Couldn’t she have broken 
her date for him? 

At the show he had seen her. With a sickly, bespectacled 
little red-head, a fellow he had often seen on the campus, 
but had never considered worth talking to. Did she prefer 
that emaciated runt to him? Well, she could have him! 
Stephen had pretended not to see her, even though she was 
seated but two rows behind him. He had sat stiffly in his seat, 
unhearing, plotting tumultuous scenes of which he was play- 
wright, stage manager, and star actor — scenes in which he 
would repudiate Geneva with a witheringly disdainful ges- 
ture. Thus he had sat glumly engrosséd throughout the play, 
meditating contemptuously on how anyone could laugh at 
the inanities being proclaimed on the stage. Once he had 
glanced back quickly at his rival and had seen the little 
red-head’s profile, mouth jerked open and teeth showing in 
stupid laughter. Geneva, too, appeared to be enjoying the 
show. Well, let her! She had caught his eyes and had raised 
hereyebrowsslightly, as if to rebuke him for some childish act. 

As soon as the curtain had gone down, Stephen had 
grabbed his hat and coat, for he didn’t want to talk to her 
after the show. He was afraid to meet her, afraid of making an 
ass of himself in the presence of his rival. Besides, he wanted 
her to realize how badly she had hurt him. 

That night he had walked home. As he had crossed the 
campus, he had gritted his teeth and narrowed his eyes in 
disillusionment. She was no better than any other girl. She 
had done him a bitter injury. He had decided that she didn’t 
value his love, that she didn’t care for him, and he resolved 
never to call her again. If she wanted him, she could call up. 
He had taken out his sophomore class pipe, filled it with 
tobacco, and lit it. Man of the world, reflecting cynically. 
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against his own accusations. After all, she couldn’t help it. 
How could she have known he was going to ask her for a date 
the last minute? And could he expect her to be rude to the red- 
head, who wasn’t to blame at all? The very next morning 
Stephen had called her again. 

It was already dark when the train pulled out of Indian- 
apolis. There were a few more people in the coach, not many 
though. 

Stephen felt very tired. His head ached sharply now. So 
far he had not been out of his seat once, and he had eaten 
nothing since the eggs and coffee at breakfast. He was 
feverish. Partly due to constipation, he thought. He didn’t 
want anything to eat. There was a stale sour taste in his 
mouth, like that during the morning when he had smoked 
too many cigarettes the night before. 

Still more than half the journey lay before. Endless. It 
seemed as if this train ride would go on forever; nothing else 
was real but the pounding of the wheels and the jerking of 
the coach. Medical school was some alien experience, a vague 
memory. Had he actually been on his way to the anatomy 
lab that morning to clean muscles and to trace nerves and 
blood-vessels in the head of Ovid Rameses Goldstein? Nor 
was Cleveland any more real. Yet here he was riding inevi- 
tably there, and tomorrow morning he would see Geneva 
laid away in a grave. 

Why, only last year he had been at school with her, run- 
ning across the campus to meet her, loitering in front of cer- 
tain halls so that he could be found unexpectedly in case she 
did come out, even taking a seminar in sociology merely 
because Geneva was in the class. 

Then there had been his meetings with Geneva when he 
was stage-manager for the Temple Players, an amateur 
theatrical group. It was Stephen’s business not only to de- 
sign the sets, but also to build them; for although other 
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members of the group were supposed to help in the building, 
they were so eager to strut on the stage as actors that they 
had no time or desire to do any of the work. But Stephen 
didn’t mind the lack of help; in fact, he was rather glad to be 
left alone. His workshop was in the attic of a settlement 
house, far off from any of the other rooms in the building. 
Here it was that, when he was making the checker-board 
settings for “Master Pierre Patelin”, Geneva would come to 
help paint the black and white squares on the flats. 

Always in the afternoons when Geneva was to come, 
Stephen would wait impatiently, making an effort to pass 
the time by doing some work, but never succeeding, because 
after each nail he pounded he was certain that he heard 
someone on the stairs, and he would have to run down to see 
if it was Geneva. And then he would return slowly to the 
workshop, less patient, less able to work. This would 
happen three, four, even five times, and his disappointment 
would grow keener at each return to the workshop, so that 
when Geneva finally would come, his elation would be cooled 
by his successive disappointments, and he felt rather irritated, 
like one who has too often been frustrated in some hope, or 
like one who waits for a friend on a long overdue train. Nor 
could he find the proper words to convey his vague sense of 
baflement; and, as a result, there would be a puzzling cold- 
ness between them at first, contrary to all his expectations 
and beyond her understanding. 

But by the time he helped her off with her coat and held 
her green cotton smock while she put her arms into the 
sleeves, and mixed the paints and showed her what to do, 
the puzzling coldness would vanish. 

While she would paint, Stephen would simply stand and 
watch her, correcting her now and then, or getting the ma- 
terials she needed. And he would be glad that she could see 
him in his tan overalls, paint-bespattered, for in them he felt 
more a man and less a nineteen-year old boy. 
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And after a time he would see the firm curve of the loins 
in her crouched body, and think of the soft skin underneath 
her dress, and desire would beat in his blood; he would want 
to take her in his arms, to kiss her face and throat and breasts. 
But as soon as he would put his arm around her, she would 
look at him pleadingly and say, “No, please don’t, Stephen. 
Not that. Please.” And he would release her, detesting him- 
self, partly for having disclosed his heated desire, and partly 
because he had not ignored her plea and forced her out of 
her conventional modesty. 

Then as twilight fell, she would put aside the brush 
and say that it was time for her to start home. He would 
beg her to stay a little while longer, but she would be firm; 
nor would she let him accompany her, saying that already 
she had kept him long enough from working; and then she 
would look at her work, laughing because it was so little 
and asking him archly what good she was there, since he 
alone could do three whole flats in the time both of them 
together did half a flat. He would smile sadly to her, as to a 
child, as though to say that she could never understand what 
her visits meant to him in this workshop apart from the 
world and all other people. 

If the weather was bad, he would have to help her put on 
her galoshes. She would be seated, and as he would kneel 
before her, he would want to put his hands on her dress so 
that he might feel the softness and warmth of her thighs; 
but again she would gently forbid him, then rise to go, some- 
times kissing him before she left. 

And Stephen would be alone, beginning to anticipate the 
next afternoon she was to come again, hoping that next time 
she could be induced to discard her timidity and modesty, 
reproaching himself for not having the courage to overcome 
by force the conventionalism that he was sure was only 
superficial, tasting beforehand the joy of kissing her face 
and throat and breasts. 
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Now as he sat in the coach, thinking of the training her 
mother had given her, he doubted that Geneva’s convention- 
alism had been only in the top layer: He had often considered 
how he would go about quieting Geneva’s dread of every 
physical touch, how he would accustom her gradually to 
bodily contact and sexual desire. 

A great pity for Geneva filled him: she had died a maiden, 
untouched by man, not knowing the joy of sex, knowing only 
its dreads, not having freed her desire from its cage of fears 
and repressions. Tears came to his eyes — tears of pity for 
Geneva and pity for himself. 

Gushing again! He accused himself. Sentimentalist! Have 
compassion on me. Behold, everyone, how I suffer! Pity me 
my sorrow! 

Stephen put his hand to his forehéad. Skin hot and moist. 
Fever. Ought to eat something. But he wasn’t hungry; in 
fact, the thought of food made his stomach heave, as if he 
were about to vomit. He looked at his watch. Ten-thirty. 
Still four hours. No. Three. He hadn’t set his watch ahead 
yet. Long before, he had forgotten his division of the trip 
into parts and subparts, his attempt to bring order into this 
confused journey; and he was aware only of the aching strip 
over his eyes, of his fever, of the coat of grime and damp soot 
that choked his pores, of the stuffy odor of stale urine and 
sweat in the car, of the unrelenting pounding and rocking 
of the train. 

Perhaps he could sleep a bit. 

He closed his eyes, but for a long time no sleep came. 
When he dozed off once or twice, it was only to be jerked 
awake by the lurching of the coach. So he dozed, waking 
with a start every few minutes. 

He was being pursued. Oppressive waves from some dim 
physical presence sought to crush him to the earth. He ran 
swiftly in a field, waste and desolate except for a stunted 
prickly stubble which caught at his feet as he stumbled 
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away from his pursuers. A dark green glow, shot through 
with blood-red, like the glow on the face of a rotting corpse, 
clung to the earth. There was no other light. He felt numb, 
senseless, cold, like charred wood whose every fiber has been 
consumed by an intense fire. Only his head was swollen and 
burning. Suddenly, making out in the green glow weird 
shadows thrown by bearded beasts, he began to sob loudly 
in his fear, gasping for breath, tearing the membranes in his 
throat. 

Waking with a jerk, he was surprised to find himself in 
the train. His heart was beating fast and loud. He turned his 
head quickly. The two salesmen had stopped talking and 
were regarding him queerly; they had evidently heard him; 
he must have sobbed aloud. He would have to watch himself. 

For the rest of the trip Stephen sat upright, afraid to 
try to sleep, a hot pain in his head, his eyes raw as if he had 
been out and awake all night, his hands clammy cold, all 
his mind numb. 

There were many crossings now and the pounding of the 
wheels was louder and irregular. Green and red signal lights 
through the windows. Dark masses of factories and store- 
houses. Many tracks. Empty freight cars. The lake and Edge- 
water Park. The Flats with the blast-furnaces reddening the 
sky in the distance. The river. Cleveland, at last. 

Few people were in the waiting room so late. Stephen 
saw his father with Dan and Louie, two of his friends. It 
was Dan who met him first, shaking his hand heartily, 
grabbing his bag, bustling about. Dan, a law student, hadn’t 
changed; still a man of affairs, taking command of situations, 
a leader in all activities. 

Louie took Stephen’s hand, tried to say, “I’m sorry,” but 
only the form of the words was seen on his lips; no sound 
came from his throat. Stephen’s father, also unable to speak 
a word, embraced and kissed him. Over his father’s shoulder, 
Stephen noticed that two taxi-drivers in a corner of the wait- 
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ing room were pointing out to each other and laughing at this 
spectacle of two grown men kissing. 

Stephen was in the car with Dan, his father and Louie in 
the other auto. The concern they had shown for him had 
roused his grief again. He sat quiet, looking out at the empty 
streets and the dark dismal buildings. 

From time to time Dan glanced sideways at Stephen, un- 
til, unable to contain himself any longer, he exclaimed with 
assumed exasperation, “See here, Stephen! I haven’t seen 
you for seven months or more, and you sit mum as a dummy! 
Not a single word. How’s St. Louis? How’d you like medical 
school?” 

Stephen smiled pityingly and thought to himself: Dan 
means well, poor fellow, wants to cheer me up, artificial 
exhilaration, turn on the spigot, step’ right up gents. 

After a few more minutes of silence, Dan spoke again, 
this time less cheerful, quieter, more serious. ‘“‘See here, 
Stephen, buck up. We all know this hits you pretty hard. 
But you simply must buck up. Your mother is pretty well 
broken up about it already. If you look like this, like a man 
who has just puked, when she sees you, it’ll make her feel 
all the worse. Don’t you see?” 

“Tt’s all right, Dan. I’m just worn out after the damned 
thirteen hours on the train.” Stephen’s voice was dry, matter- 
of-fact. And he wondered, is Dan trying to work the old 
mush, the mother gag, you must bear up like a man, mother 
all broken up already, cheer her up, do your best for the old 
folks at home. 

Dan babbled the rest of the way home — bits of gossip, 
reports of his progress at law school, news from the fellows 
they had known as undergraduates, advice on how to conduct 
himself. To all this Stephen replied nothing, except to ask 
once what time had been set for the funeral. It was to be at 
ten in the morning. 

At the head of the stairs Stephen met his mother, her eyes 
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red with tears and full of anxiety. Crying out, “Stephen!”, 
she began to weep in his arms. Stephen felt a lump gather in 
his throat. It wasn’t fair. They were taking advantage of 
him, weeping in his arms, standing around and looking deeply 
sympathetic, regarding him closely to estimate how hard 
hit he had been. Made him feel like a ham actor making his 
entry for the big moment of a play. 

He set his mother in a chair; and going into the bedroom, 
he took off his hat and coat. Then he got a glass of water in 
the kitchen, going from there into the bathroom, where: he 
urinated, and saw in the mirror that his face was very pale, 
with black semicircles, blue-speckled, beneath his eyes. 
Meanwhile he had left everyone standing in the other room, 
at a loss for what to say, since the object of concern had gone 
so abruptly. 

When he came out of the bathroom, his mother told him 
that there was some cake and hot coffee waiting on the table. 
But he didn’t want any. As he said so, he saw that she was 
hurt, because ali her preparations had been made for him, 
only to be ignored by him; and he would have eaten just to 
please her, had not Dan’s words about doing the best for 
mother sounded in his brain. He couldn’t do it; it would seem 
as though he were bearing up like a man in the best he-man 
tradition. 

He told his mother that he was going to bed, and asked 
her to wake him at eight. 

““Why so early?” she asked. “It’s after three already, and 
you’ve been riding all day and night, and you're tired. I'll 
wake you at nine. That'll be time enough.” 

No, she was to wake him at eight, he had to shave and do 
several things in the morning. 

In bed, Stephen lay quietly on his back, staring at the 
ceiling and listening to the murmur of hushed voices in the 
kitchen. It was a soothing murmur, indicating that friends 
were within call; and yet he was alone. He tried to think of 
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the funeral, to compel his mind to dwell on it, but it was use- 
less; irrelevant and disconnected thoughts floated through 
his mind. Should he wear a black bow-tie? Maybe something 
gay? It would shock people. And he must have his large 
photograph of Geneva framed—one of those swinging 
frames he had once seen on a fellow’s dresser. And he must 
send twenty-five dollars to Mrs. Robbins; she needed the 
money. 

Twice he heard his mother tiptoe into the bedroom to see 
how he was resting, and each time he shut his eyes, pretend- 
ing to be asleep, till she tiptoed out again. 

He decided that he’d better try to get some sleep, but it 
pained him to close his eyes, for on the inside of his lids were 
fine needles that pricked his eyeballs. Drawing up his knees, 
he tried lying on his right side. Although his head was hot, 
his body felt chilled; so he pulled the covers round his neck. 
He shut his eyes. 

It was a long dark street, lit only by a faint green phos- 
phorescence that issued from the ground, and by this greenish 
emanation Stephen could see that there were hundreds of 
people hurrying along the street, some going in his direction, 
others in the opposite direction, their forms indistinct in the 
dim light. He was peering into the faces of the people stream- 
ing by, looking for someone. He could just barely perceive 
their features. Ahead he suddenly recognized a familiar 
form, and quickening his pace, he caught up with it and 
looked at it. Geneva. But she seemed not to know he was 
there, and walked rapidly, as if she were in a hurry to get 
somewhere. 

For a time Stephen walked along at her side, trying to 
keep up with her, wondering where she was going, puzzled 
at her disregard of him. Then he began to talk to her, and 
though he couldn’t understand his own words, which seemed 
a succession of unintelligible sounds, he knew by their tone 
that he was asking her where she was going, telling her that 
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he was Stephen, imploring her to stop and look at him. As if 
moved by his voice, Geneva stopped and turned toward him. 
Stephen now beheld the other half of her face, the side that 
had been hidden from his view. He started back in horror. 
It wasn’t a face; it was a ghastly sore, like the picture in the 
medical text of a stomach ulcer, from which oozed a bile- 
green pus and a thin straw-colored serum like that which 
issues from an open wound in which the blood has been 
clotted. Half her face had been eaten away, as if by leprosy; 
only half her nose was left, on the healthy side of her face. 

Terrified, Stephen wanted to scream. He tried, but 
couldn’t, for each time he drew in his breath to scream, he 
found that he couldn’t breathe out again. He began to gasp 
for air. The green phosphorescence died away, and Stephen 
could no longer see the people in the street; but he shrank 
from their presence, which weighed down on him. He made 
a violent effort to scream, and a distant, faint shriek came 
from his throat. He felt greatly relieved. 

Stephen’s mother was standing at his bedside when he 
opened his eyes. She looked at him anxiously and asked 
what was the matter. He replied gruffly, “Nothing,” and 
asked her for a glass of water, his throat was parched. Bring- 
ing the water, she wanted to know if he wasn’t too warm with 
all those blankets. Stephen said, “No,” then turned over on 
his side and closed his eyes. His mother stood there for a 
few minutes, solicitous; but he appeared to be asleep, and 
she went back into the kitchen. 


III 


WHEN the auto stopped in front of the house, Stephen 
noticed that all the blinds were drawn. Geneva’s uncle met 
him at the door and quietly took his hand, while a number of 
voices inside exclaimed at once, “Here’s Stephen! Stephen’s 
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come!” And the voice of Geneva’s sister repeated, “Mamma, 
here’s Stephen! Stephen’s come. Don’t you want to see 
Stephen?” 

The parlor, which Stephen had been accustomed to seeing 
empty and lamp-lighted, was now filled with people, chiefly 
women in groups, constantly sniffing, dabbing at their eyes 
with handkerchiefs, blowing their noses, and finding time 
between their tears to discuss the death and to be concerned 
about the preparations for the funeral. The few men in the 
room stood each by himself, silent, solemn, uncomfortable. 

Geneva’s mother, lying huddled on the davenport, was 
moaning in a low monotone, “My baby. I want my baby. 
My baby. I want my baby.” On the floor near her knelt 
Geneva’s sister, while Geneva’s aunt stood near by, wringing 
her hands and at intervals whimpering frightenedly. 

From one of the groups a girl, a schoolmate of Geneva’s, 
detached herself, and coming toward Stephen, cried out, 
“Oh, Stephen! Isn’t it terrible? Isn’t it just too terrible for 
words?” And she stood before him as though expecting him 
to take her into his arms to comfort her, until Stephen was 
led by his mother over to the davenport. 

Stephen began to speak to Geneva’s mother, “Mrs. 
Berkman . . .”” When she turned her head with its swollen 
tear-inflamed eyes, he could not recognize in this little sor- 
row-wasted woman the determined and polite mother of 
Geneva. She said nothing, but burst into tears and began to 
wail, ““My baby! I want my baby!” 

Geneva’s sister tried to comfort her. “Please, mamma, 
don’t cry! It can’t be helped now. Don’t cry.” 

“I know it can’t be helped,” the mother cried. “But why 
was it Geneva? She was so wonderful. So young. Why did it 
have to be Geneva? There are so many ugly old women who 
live on forever. Why Geneva? She was so beautiful. My 
baby.” And then she stopped weeping, and shaking her head 
weakly and incredulously she began to recite over and over 
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again in a dull voice, as if fixed by a single idea, “I can’t 
believe it. I can’t believe it. I can’t believe it.” 

Beginning to feel faint, Stephen walked back to the piano 
bench and sat down. There were the steps on which he had 
sat with her so often; yet in his ears sounded the cries of her 
mother, the solacing words of her sister, the sniffing of the 
other women in the room. It was too much for him, and de- 
spite his efforts to control his feelings, he began to sob quietly. 
His mother, seeing his tears, pressed his arm as if begging 
him not to weep. 

Two women had cornered Geneva’s uncle near the imita- 
tion fireplace with its three toy logs. 

“Tt was such a surprise to me, Dr. Berkman. Her death 
was so sudden. Why, it seems only yesterday that I saw her 
and talked to her!” said one of the women. 

And the other echoed her. ‘“‘Wasn’t it sudden though? I 
was never so surprised. It was so terrible. She was so young!” 

“Yes, it was quite unexpected,” agreed Geneva’s uncle. 
“She complained last Thursday that she wasn’t feeling well. 
I examined her and found a temperature of 102. Well, it 
didn’t look at all good to me, so I called in Dr. Liebermann, 
and we decided that she had scarlet fever. We took her to the 
hospital immediately, and she seemed to be coming out of it 
nicely. But Saturday night she began to have fever again and 
her throat was red and things looked bad to me. So I called 
Dr. Liebermann again. She had developed lobar pneumonia.” 

The two women shook their heads and clucked their 
tongues with concern. 

“The disease spread quickly in her weakened body. Sun- 
day night she was much worse, and we called in Dr. Turner, 
the specialist at the medical school. But nothing we could. 
do seemed to help, and Monday afternoon she became 
unconscious, and yesterday morning at 2:45 she passed 
away.” 

Stephen winced again at the euphemism. He wanted to 
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declare harshly, “She didn’t pass away. She died. She’s 
dead.” But he quickly forgave Geneva’s uncle; he had taken 
better care of Geneva than if she had been his own child. 
Stephen remembered how strong was the affection between 
Geneva and her uncle, how he would tease her about her red 
hair, how she would quickly retort with a mild taunt on his 
bald head. “It’s time we were getting Uncle Henry a new 
comb,” or, ‘‘That’s a fine part you have in your hair today, 
Uncle Henry.” Then she would soothe him after her teasing 
by standing behind his chair, putting her arms around his 
neck, and kissing him on his bare pate. 

Once she had quarreled with Stephen and had looked at 
him through cold, hating eyes, because he had unintention- 
ally made a remark about her uncle that she took to be de- 
rogatory. Her uncle had an office on a busy corner, about a 
block from their home. He knew all the business people well, 
and spent much time with the corner pharmacist, who was 
an old crony of his. Stephen had innocently said off-hand 
that her uncle seemed to spend a lot of time hanging around 
the drug-store, and had not realized what he’d implied; but 
Geneva had taken offense immediately and had said some- 
thing cutting. Stephen had stammered that he was sorry; 
yet it was an hour at least before she recovered her original 
feeling toward him. 

One woman, who had been peeping outdoors every few 
minutes through the side of a blind, announced, “Here are the 
automobiles now! We ought to get ready.” 

In a moment the room awoke to activity — women looking 
for their coats, and counting those present to decide who 
would go in whose car. The men still stood about, not 
knowing what to do, getting in the way of the women, who 
had left off weeping entirely now, and whose voices were 
raised in giving directions, all speaking at the same time, 
all bustling about. In the confusion Geneva’s mother was 


hardly heeded. 
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“Somebody run upstairs and get mamma’s coat,” cried 
Geneva’s sister. 

The request was relayed by other voices, till finally one 
of the men did go upstairs for the coat. Meanwhile the voices 
became louder and the directions more jumbled. 

“Stephen ought to ride in the first car.” 

“No, the first car is filled already.” 

“Let Stephen and his mother ride in the second car.” 

“Who wants to ride with us?” 

“Ts anyone without a car?” 

“Tt’s ten o’clock already.” 

“We ought to start.” 

“Where do we go?” 

“German Funeral Parlors? On Clark?” 

“Yes, I know how to get there.” 

“Then do we go to the cemetery?” 

At last everyone was seated in the proper auto, and the 
house was left empty and silent as the procession drove on 
to the Funeral Parlors. 

There were many more cars and people waiting at the 
undertaker’s when Stephen arrived. The numerous small 
groups that had been standing on the sidewalk and discussing 
the death became quiet and solemn as they made way for 
the family and the closer friends and relatives, who went 
into the reception room. 

All the chairs in the reception room were occupied; so 
Stephen stood in one of the corners and leaned against the 
wall. He could see that people were pointing at him surrep- 
titiously and whispering to one another behind cupped hands. 
Probably saying, there’s her boy friend, yes, he’s going to 
medical school, I think in St. Louis, I don’t know whether 
he was engaged to her or not, he was going with her a long 
time, came all the way back from St. Louis, it’s too bad, 


feel sorry for him. 
In the next room, a small darkened mortuary, lay the 
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coffin with the body. Everyone was waiting until the im- 
mediate family and the close friends went in for a last look 
at the dead before the coffin was sealed; then the mourners 
were to proceed to the cemetery, where the last services 
were to be held in a chapel. 

For some time now Mrs. Berkman had been in the mor- 
tuary,and Stephen could hear her sobbing and her whimpered 
protests, while Geneva’s sister pleaded, “Mamma, please 
don’t; mamma, please don’t cry.” 

The women in the reception room set up a sympathetic 
sniffing, and handkerchiefs pecked at moist eyes. The 
sniffing grew to audible weeping when Geneva’s mother was 
led back from the mortuary. In twos and threes the mourners 
went into the darkened room, staying there for a minute 
or two. 

Stephen stood alone in the corner, listening to the blowing 
of noses as each group in turn went into the mortuary. He 
appeared devoid of emotion, simply staring at the opposite 
wall. His mother, frightened at his coldness, came up to 
him and timidly squeezed his arm. She didn’t want him 
to stand so feelingless, with such lacklustre eyes. It was ab- 
normal and made her afraid. She wanted him to weep, to 
show some feeling, to react like a normal person, to reassure 
her that he was all right. 

Everyone in the reception room would turn and look, with 
the stupid stare of an idiot child, at the people as they re- 
turned from the small mortuary. After they reached their 
former positions in the room, the women would leave off 
sniffing, but would keep their handkerchiefs crumpled in 
their hands, as though ready for an emergency. Then 
Stephen could hear them talking about the corpse; only 
they would never say corpse, but would speak of “she”. 
Isn’t she dressed up beautifully? She doesn’t look dead at 
all. Why, she looks as if she were asleep with her eyes shut, 
they put such a nice healthy red on her cheeks. And her hair 
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is so natural, that lovely copper color. These undertakers 
certainly do things nicely. 

During these comments the outer door opened, and a 
rectangle of sudden, bright sunlight fell into the room. Two 
young men entered, and everyone stopped talking to gaze 
at the newcomers. Stephen smiled faintly to them in recogni- 
tion — his friends, Stanley and Joe. The two crossed the 
room to Stephen. Stanley tried to say something, but his 
throat was too full, and he embraced Stephen and kissed 
him. Then he turned aside and stealthily wiped away his 
tears with his coat-sleeve, while everyone watched with 
interest this curious meeting. Joe only pressed Stephen’s 
hand. For a time the three stood, unable to say a 
word. 

The undertaker’s assistants came through the room to get 
the coffin. But Geneva’s sister cried out, “Stephen hasn’t 
seen Geneva yet! Stephen must see Geneva!” And other 
voices repeated, ‘“‘Stephen hasn’t seen Geneva yet!” 

Led by his mother, Stephen went into the mortuary. The 
casket rested on a low table, which, because of the gloom and 
the wax-yellow artificial-looking flames of the four candles at 
the corners, seemed an altar in a church. Stephen noted that 
the casket was spotless white, with ornamented handles 
along the sides, and with scrollwork carved in the wood. 
It must have been expensive, he thought, and remembered 
a magazine article about the undertakers’ racket, how they 
took advantage of the mourner’s grief, and charged him a 
good price for all kinds of unnecessary accessories. 

Inside the casket under a glass plate lay the corpse, 
clothed in white. Only the head, the throat, and one hand 
were visible, the hand lying over the breast as though it had 
fallen there in sleep. 

Stephen looked at the corpse, repelled and yet fascinated 
by its ugliness. The corpse wasn’t even a corpse. It was 
a bloated wax image, a smooth, painted doll, with cheeks 
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unnaturally full. None of the ravages of the disease were 
to be seen. This wasn’t Geneva. It was an artificial monster. 
Face swollen and distorted like an image seen in the back 
of a spoon, cheeks painted red, lips with a purple coming 
through the carmine, skin sickeningly oil-smooth. The 
lovely hair made the face even more a caricature. And 
the hand lay on the breast like a puffed flesh-color rubber 
glove. What had the damned undertakers done? Couldn't 
they even leave him the assurance that the dead was really 
dead? For seven months he hadn’t seen Geneva. Now he 
wanted once more to see her, but as she actually appeared. 
He could make allowances for disease and death. They 
weren’t pleasant, but they were real. And here she had been 
transformed into a wax doll, an inhuman toy, hideous and 
repulsive. ' 

Feeling irritated and cheated, Stephen stood gazing at 
the corpse. His mother, standing at his side, had whimpered 
at first; but as he stood staring, emotionless and cold, she 
began to think that he was sneering, and she became fright- 
ened again, and drew his arm close to her body. 

As soon as Stephen returned with his mother to the recep- 
tion room, he could hear the assistants nailing the cover to 
the coffin. 

The coffin was carried out to the hearse. Everyone got 
up and went out to the cars. 

Through the sedan window Stephen saw the people in the 
street stop to look at the slow-moving funeral procession, and 
recalled how he had also turned his head when such proces- 
sions went by, and had pitied the family in the first car and 
thought solemnly of death for a few minutes. 

The last services in the chapel at the cemetery were to 
be conducted by the Reverend Dr. Lybrook, one of the most 
prominent ministers in Cleveland, and highly popular as a 
speaker. To have him at weddings and banquets and funerals 
was the thing to do in Cleveland. Lybrook was tall and hand- 
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some, with long silver-gray hair, with a full, low voice whose 
sound he liked. He intoned his words, allowing his voice 
to quaver and break at the climax of a jeremiad. 

When Stephen entered the chapel behind Geneva’s mother, 
almost all the seats were taken, except for the front row, 
which had been reserved for the family. The seats were 
arranged in an oval, at the center of which stood the bier 
surrounded by many wreaths. The chapel resembled an 
operating amphitheatre, with the seats circling the center and 
rising in tiers. 

After everyone was seated, the Reverend Dr. Lybrook 
arose and walked over to one end of the coffin, waiting there 
till the room gradually became silent. Stephen had heard 
Lybrook before and disliked him, thought him a cheap orator, 
a glib mush-spiller; and now his dislike turned to hatred, 
for Stephen considered Lybrook an enemy who was going to 
pollute his grief with stale platitudes and vulgar histrionics, 
and was going to cheapen it by spreading it through the 
community. Stephen wanted to keep his grief to himself. 
The others had no right to mourn for Geneva, to compete 
with him. And he listened with hostile ears to Lybrook’s 
grave voice. 

We are met on a sad occasion. Wheel of fortune turns and 
takes away loved ones and dear friends. Death when we 
least expect it. Family circle robbed of a loved one. Nothing 
can fill the blank. Everything that is dearest. The high-chair, 
playthings, little shoes, baby curls that are hoarded by the 
mother. Childhood memories sacred to a mother. Human 
nature. Weeping an outlet for human suffering. Mother has 
grief pent up in the chambers of her heart. Watch beside a 
dear one’s bed. See Death’s angel come. Experience of 
suffering is sanctifying. Holy sorrow. 

Behind Stephen two voices were whispering. 

“Say, isn’t it a wonderful sermon he’s delivering?” 

“Yes, the Reverend is certainly good today.” 
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“Well, I say he’s just about the best in the city. I always 
go to hear him at his church.” 

An old man’s insuppressible sobbing broke the stillness. 
Geneva’s grandfather. A loud weeping set up, and Lybrook 
was forced to pause. The old man’s sobbing was quieted to a 
suffocated groan, and the weeping hushed. 

Stephen felt disgust rise in him as the preacher went on to 
a personal eulogy of the dead. Was the old hypocrite going 
to talk of Geneva when he hadn’t even known her? Stephen 
wanted to shout, “Shut up, you ten-cent actor! Go home! 
We’ve had enough of you!” But the preacher intoned on. 

Died so young. Life of promise cut short. A beautiful soul. 
That great area of life, the area which has to do with one’s 
soul, the spiritual path of human nature. Accident of death 
cannot take away the love she has stored up in the hearts of 
all who knew her. Had a purpose in life. A love for the finer 
things. Looked out on life and saw it as a great mission. Bore 
a torch, the torch of spirit. True and fine nature. Lays a 
challenge before us; shall we trust in God and His mysterious 
ways, or shall we set up our puny minds in opposition to 
Him? There is joy even in sorrow, for she remains with us, a 
beautiful memory and a fine influence among her fellowmen. 

Everyone rose for the prayer. 

After the Amen, the six pallbearers, all students at the 
university, grasped the coffin, and with slow paces led the 
mourners to the raw brown hole in the green turf. 

On the way to the grave, people were discussing the Rever- 
end Dr. Lybrook’s panegyric. 

“Wasn't that a fine speech?” 

“When he said that about her being a beautiful memory it 
was so moving I couldn’t help crying.” 

“He’s certainly a wonderful speaker.” 

“They say he’s the best in the country.” 


“Well, he’s the best I’ve ever heard, and I’ve heard a 
good many.” 
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Stephen snorted, remembering how he had stood hidden in 
the passageway of the chapel at the funeral of Sawyer’s 
mother, and how the minister and his assistant had passed 
out before anyone else after the service. The minister had 
rubbed his hands with satisfaction and had said to his as- 
sistant, “Well, that was a good talk. I guess I made them 
cry.” And the assistant had nodded his head in obsequious 
admiration. 

The preacher was pronouncing the last words. “‘Ashes to 
ashes, dust to dust.” 

Through Stephen’s mind flashed the popular ending — 
“Tf whiskey don’t get you, the women must.” 

Geneva’s mother threw a flower into the grave, and the 
gravediggers began to scoop in the earth. The weeping began 
again at this last rite. 

But Stephen felt dissatisfied, tired, swindled. He was too 
numb to feel sorrow any more. It was an exhaustion such as 
he had once experienced at a musical revue, when he had 
laughed so long and hard at the antics of three clowns trying 
to build a house that he unexpectedly found himself weak, 
breathless, and apathetic, no longer able to laugh, no longer 
wanting to laugh. 

It was with a feeling of relief that Stephen climbed back 
into the automobile after his mother. In a short time he 
would be home. 

SAMUEL YELLEN 


THE THIRD DECADE 


I 


DEDICATION FOR MY DAUGHTER 
TELL her I love 


she will remember me 
always, for she 
is of my tissues made; 
she will remember 
these streets where the moon’s shade 
falls and my shadow mingles 
with shadows sprung 
from a midnight tree. 


Tell her I love that I 

am neither in earth nor sky, 
stone nor cloud, 

but only this 

walled garden she knows well 


and which her body is. 


Her eyes alone shall make 
me blossom for her sake; 
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contained within her, all 

my days shall flower or die, 
birthday or funeral, 
concealed where no man’s eye 
finds me unless she says: 

He is my flesh and I 


am what he was. 


II 


GOOD FRIDAY 


AT this day’s midnight when the dead 

set fiery crowns upon the living head, 

it is the hour the bronze-belled phoenix sings 

Good Friday from his throat; his quick noise brings 
Christ God Silenus to the nave. 


The crucifix 
falls; Silenus kneels in prayer 
(I am Silenus risen from his grave 
and the body that I wear 
still smolders with perpetual heat) 
Hinge his ribs outward; see 
how the soul (long gone) has left his dark anatomy 
a city of bones, tall ruins, where 
the moon travels. 


The cock crows (poor blind phoenix) 
and his requiem for midnight rises, fails 
in spires that pierce the sun, his music vanishing 
in April morning air. 
Horace GREGORY 
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INTENTIONS 


“towards the destruction of rhetoric” 


BY the time I had reached the age of twenty, it seemed to 
me that all “literature’’, as it grew more intelligent, moved 
ultimately in one of two directions. If its impulse was pre- 
dominantly lyric, it moved away from the emotional affirma- 
tion of values towards what is known as “pure poetry” or 
“le monde du poéme essentiellement fermé et compléte en 
lui-méme”’, a poetry governed only by the principles of 
aesthetics, the transcription, merely, of a lyric sequence, as 
perceived by the subjective organism of the writer; and this 
produced, for instance, the ““Chamber Music” of James 
Joyce and the poems of Paul Valéry. If its impulse was in- 
tellectual, it moved towards the ultimate subject-matter, 
the subjective self, and resulted in the introspective solilo- 
quies of Shakespeare, the Prophetic Books of Blake, the auto- 
biographical prose of for instance Rousseau, Henry Adams, 
Yeats and Proust. And in both cases it then seemed to be 
approaching a point where it was only in spite of the writer’s 
intelligence, and by force of some personal condition in him, 
that he continued to write at all, or, where he stopped writ- 
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ing “literature” and began to write for a definite ulterior 
purpose. 

In myself I discerned both of these “literary” impulses, 
the lyric and the autobiographical, clearly distinct; and 
I had definite ideas of how each of them was to be mani- 
fested. 

My notion of the nature of lyricism in general was very 
simple: a rhythm, a sequence, “the pulsation of an artery”, 
the embodiment of this. Or, to describe it in another way: 
“beauty”, as Jonathan Edwards had so brilliantly demon- 
strated in one of his early essays, could be defined as the 
perception of correspondences, or in the last analysis, the 
perception of equalities; lyricism was the transcription of this 
perception. I intended, in short, a poetry which should be 
this and nothing more, and in which the most subtle “pulsa- 
tions” might be embodied with the utmost possible sim- 
plicity. 

The lyric impulse as evinced in literature was almost 
always found adulterated with something else, an auto- 
biographical impulse, an affirmation of values, a love of a 
certain kind of diction for its own sake. And it may be re- 
marked in passing that there had even appeared as an addi- 
tional complication, in the work of certain poets of the 
twentieth century, the idea that the poet should reflect in 
his work the work of his “predecessors” and so take his 
place in the “stream” of literature and be writing the poetry 
“inevitable” for his time — this tendency, which was in 
part a concomitant of the theories of evolution and the 
deluge of historical criticism, being exemplified in the poetry 
of T. S. Eliot and Ezra Pound. 

I considered it necessary, then, firstly to avoid using, in 
the process of transcribing a lyric impulse, any image or 
thought which might assume apart from its function in the 
lyric an intrinsic value of its own; and secondly to avoid 
seducing the reader by pure magnificence of diction, such as 
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makes Pound, Eliot, Marianne Moore, the later Yeats, such 
powerful intoxicants to all the lettrés of a couple of genera- 
tions: eloquence, elegance, modernity. To use the most 
commonplace images and a diction which, less archaic than 
that of “Chamber Music” and less abstruse than Valéry’s, 
should attain the directness of Donne’s: 


“Tf they are two, they are two so, 
As stiff twin compasses are two... . 


”» 


It was not until a year or so later that, having written a 
number of poems in this direction, I realized that the 
lyricism in which I was interested could obviously be much 
better and more intensely transcribed in songs, or even in 
music without words, and that it might even be manifested 
in quite other ways. 


To THE SEAMSTRESS 


The ends of reaching shadows go 
The spiral known to all, 

Their turning and a cabbage-row 
Have brought me to your wall. 


Through all the silences of heat 
In cabbage and cocoon, 
Incessant, your machine’s repeat 
Ignored the afternoon. 


O you whose calm descends upon 
The sill towards which you lean, 
Why must it be so monotone, 
The song of your machine? 


What long-lost wanderer is he, 
How many seasons gone, 

For whom you play Penelope 
By this green beach of lawn? 
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Listen when you rest again, 
Alone, awake, and dream — 

I will drum on my typewriter then 
Counterpoint to your theme: 


That through the forest to the spring 
The way is green and long, 

Birds that no one sees there sing 
Fragments of another song; 


But that rock and rivulet and verdure 
Gleaming in the sunset’s wake, 

O lone one, always perjure 

The promises they make. 


And the essence of the process and of the poem finished, 
the essence of all this and of everything correlative: “the 
feigned ecstasy of an impulse unable to reach its natural 
end”. 


II 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY interested me chiefly as a means of 
preserving and utilizing certain aspects and episodes of one’s 
disconcertingly heterogeneous experience, aspects and epi- 
sodes which as far as I could see then (at the age of twenty) 
could not be made use of in any other way. And this I wished 
to do without having to depict, like James and Proust, all 
the vicissitudes of a local society, and without insisting, like 
Adams and Proust at their most intense moments, on “the 
comedy and the tragedy” of experience in general. I would 
have written, concisely, the sort of clinical report which 
might have interested men like Ellis or Stekel or those 
eighteenth-century ladies who, says Benda, were “‘inter- 
ested in the chemical composition of the objects on their 


? 


dressing-tables”’. 
Fragments of a work to be called 
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I 


In one wall of my first room, squarely in the middle of the 
wall, was a small stained-glass window: twin panes of colored 
glass, set as a double door. That was the portal to the world 
of fiction. Beyond it, beginning just on the other side, were 
the countries of the fairy-tales, and the places where I, in 
the long adventure-stories | made up about myself, repeat- 
edly rescued from a lion the heroine with brown curls. 

Once in a great while, for one reason or another, the little 
glass doors were opened, and then, for the time being, that 
fictional world would cease to exist; for it was then seen 
that what really lay beyond them was something quite 
different, although equally fascinating. They opened onto 
the great staircase. And in looking through, upon the stair- 
way from which I was absent, I seemed to penetrate, by some 
infraction of the laws of time and possibility, into the world 
known as “what goes on in other parts of the house when 


” 


I am not there”. 

The arrangement of the staircase was thus: from the end 
of the upper hall, or music room, twin flights descended to a 
landing, one descending along the wall under my little win- 
dow, one along the opposite wall, under a window exactly 
similar; and the broad lower flight, doubling back, descended 
between. To one ascending the stairway, the two little 
recessed, column-fronted apertures facing each other above 
the upper flights, like inaccessible eagles’-nests, were — 
curious. 

But one afternoon when I had wandered aimlessly into 
the “lilac-room”, the unfamiliar guest-room that was oppo- 
site my room, I was suddenly confronted by the portal to 
the world of fiction — which had always, since the beginning 
of time, been situated in the wall of my own bedroom, portal 
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now strangely somber but undeniably the same; and I stood 
staring, with the astonishment a man might experience if 
the copper beech of his own garden, whose every bough he 
knows by heart, should appear before him, unmistakable, 
enigmatic, at the end of a pathway in the forest. 

There were also, of course, phenomena that provoked 
more than puzzlement — elicited a cry. I was terrified when 
the radiators rattled at night. One night they rattled until 
I cried in terror for the nurse. And it was Mindra, my grand- 
mother, who heard me. She came in and held my hand, then 
sat beside me to reassure me until I should fall asleep. There 
was a gust of wind. Mindra said she was going to fix some cur- 
tains that would be blowing, she would be right back. She 
left the door open so that the light would shine into the 
room and I should feel safer. That was not so bad. I listened 
with an almost friendly feeling to the now diminished rat- 
tlings, persuaded, for that night at least, that they were not 
malevolent. 

But I began to be impatient that Mindra did not come 
back. I was no longer frightened; but she had said she would 
come back, I expected to have her there again. It was clearly 
out of order. Here was the door open to the electric-lit vast- 
nesses of the rest of the house, and not a sound to be heard. 
I had a definite idea as to what had happened. Every time 
she fixed a curtain she saw another somewhere else that 
needed to be fixed, and so went from curtain to curtain far- 
ther and farther away. I had the premonition then that, 
whatever the reason, she would not come back at all. Bitter 
child. Not that Mindra seemed in any way to blame. What- 
ever she did was unquestionable by virtue of herself. What 
I resented was the circumstance that had taken her away. 
A curtain blew, Mindra went to fix it, something prevented 
her returning, and I, deprived of an unusual joy by a chance 
for which I was not to blame, was left alone, powerless to do 
anything about it. 
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When the bull that had snatched away Europa was lost 
to sight, she with it, far out on the sea, her brothers foreknew 
for one despairing moment their years of searching, and like 
as their foreknowledge imprinted indelibly in their memories 
that last glimpse of their sister vanishing far out on the pale 
sea, so the moment of loneliness in which I knew that some- 
thing would prevent her returning to my bedside remained 
as the most vivid memory of my grandmother in the prime 
of her beauty. 

Did she, actually, forget that she had left me there expect- 
ing her with the door ajar? Or did all this my feeling tran- 
spire so quickly that it was all over and I already asleep, 
mistaken, when she came back on time after all? 


2s 


Sleep was transversed by the long lazy sounds of roosters 
crowing, sound in which drifted pale distances of meadow 
and quarries still wet, landscape where mythical animals 
went, dodo and unicorn; sound which then, insistent, awak- 
ened me to my room, motes in the sun flooding in under the 
window-shade, and the other sounds of summer morning, 
lawn-mowers, liquidity of innumerable birds, footsteps in the 
house. 

First and foremost the primeval world of smells, the smells 
of soap, bread-and-butter, milk, rooms that had just been 
cleaned, varnish on banisters, hot grass, grease and gasoline 
in the garage, the deep clover near the shore, and farther 
down, on the rocks, the smells of sea-weed, crabs, salt air. 

The brown twilight of my room when the shades were 
drawn down for my nap, with the brown animals on the 
walls; the pale colors of peach ice-cream, blue silk ties, 
ladies’ motoring-veils; the rose ramblers, the painted sand- 
buckets and sail-boats, American flags and the flash of tor- 
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pedoes, the flash of white flannels and white tennis-balls, 
butterflies, pansies, croquet-balls. 

Both the odor and the shade of the wisteria were delicate 
and magnetic, and the wood the vine grew against seemed 
soft. I wanted to cut into the wood and get to the core. 
I made a long deep scar, but was not satisfied. 

Everywhere there was something one couldn’t get to or 
couldn’t understand. One could never get to the heart of the 
woods. There were three paths through the woods and they 
all simply came out on the other side. One was never present 
on the shore when the surf was pounding its hardest, one 
could never know the depths of the ponds in the flooded 
quarries, or understand where the other silent sounds were 
between the notes of the scale on the piano, or the inter- 
minability of the road of cement along the top of the wall. 

And always to be wanting something. Wanting to have 
two spoonfuls of sugar on my cereal because Percival could 
have two, to eat cantaloupe because I wasn’t allowed to, 
to be all day long with the favourite person, to be looking 
at the battleships through the big telescope the year the 
Atlantic Fleet was in the harbor. I wanted my great-grand- 
father to tell me about the Civil War, but he had nothing to 
say. I asked, “Did you kill anybody?” He answered, “You 
couldn’t tell. A command was given and a lot of soldiers fired 
at once. I hope I didn’t.” I always sympathised with a lost 
cause, especially those to which the men of my family were 
opposed. My great-grandfather had fought for the Union, 
I sided with the Confederacy. My grandfather was interested 
in the village baseball team, I sided with all the teams that 
lost to it. 

I read a book about a boy who had a Japanese tutor Sato, 
who taught him how to box, and I wanted the same tutor. 
Some scouts passed the house with a band playing military 
music, and I wanted to be a scout. Ashamed to admit it, 
I lay face down refusing to do anything until my mother 
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should ask me what the trouble was. Then I said, “I want to 
be a boy scout.” She answered encouragingly, “I'll think it 
over.” I never thought of it again. Those were great sorrows. 

There were, at least, moments gazing at the fire in the open 
fire-place, going to sleep during thunder-showers, long rides 
in the automobile. 

The atmosphere of my childhood motoring was recalled 
to me years later by a remark my cousin Elfrieda made 
about the roads near Southampton: “It’s just a toss-up 
whether you find pretty wild-flowers or nice light and shade.” 
There it was. Those were the simple, the primary pleasures 
of motoring: the wild-flowers and all the other accidental 
phenomena that “flashed past the window”, and as the 
greatest treat of all, nice light and shade, as in the gray-and- 
green woods around Meducka Lake. But certain roads one 
went over so often that their landmarks ceased to be acci- 
dental and recurred like the episodes in an epic song: 
the foundry rushing past with its banging and its odour, the 
Rockport station with its long porticos, the water-tower, the 
meadows where the cows had pastured since the beginning 
of time and beyond which was the end of the world, the long 
line of the Bass Rocks road crossing the marshes far to the 
left, Gloucester with its smells of fish, “the elms”, Annis- 
quam, the long curves of the sea. 

The motor was the best of places for protracted day- 
dreams. The moving horizon was appropriately vast, and I 
could sit still and did not have to talk. Whether in the motor, 
walking, or at play, I was composing long stories, and the 
hero was usually myself, and they were usually partly in 
words: ““Then Gareth did so-and-so.” There were very few 
games I did not translate to heroic scale. In a game of tag, 
Ronald and the nurse run from the open lawn toward the 
apple trees, with me running after them: i.e., the Britons 
flee into the interior of England, and Julius Caesar pursues 
them. Before my tenth year every part of the house and 
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grounds was peopled with scenes from fiction, mythology, 
and history. It was outside the door of Ronald’s room that 
Athena appeared to the returned Odysseus, and he had 
descended to the landing to shoot down the suitors in the 
rooms below, Athena standing behind him, impassive, 
throughout. 

These things happened around me and in me, at the sum- 
mer home. But of myself, myself in the actuality of doing 
something, there remain only two moments entirely distinct: 
Gareth is going up the hill to the bungalow, in a state of 
great elation, to ask Great Grandpa and Great Grandma to 
come to dinner, because it is his seventh birthday; Gareth 
is going slowly slowly down the stairs, he has a horrible 
pounding headache, he is being hurried upstairs to his room. 
Two moments of intensity: elation, physical pain. 


3 


Each autumn I returned to college with inflated projects 
for the winter, and the room that I was to have was naturally 
an important condition of the way I pictured to myself my 
plans. I cannot recall very definitely my projects for Junior 
year. But I was going to be, as always, phenomenally active, 
more so than ever before. I was returning from my first trip 
to Europe. I had stood before the Roman arch at Orange 
straining every sense to comprehend simultaneously the 
grandeur of its lines, the weight of its mass on the soil, its 
momentum in the history of Europe. Had confronted the 
stained glass at Bourges in exasperation, despair. What 
mind so acute as to comprehend such intricacy of design, 
such subtlety of color? I wanted to smash them — and be 
done with it. If I had been able to sketch I might have been 
somewhat appeased; but there never would have been 
enough sketches, they never would have noted enough. 
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The room I was to have as a Junior was a prospect to 
whet intentions of activity. A single room, in the first place 
—a change eagerly welcomed after two years rooming 
double. Secondly, my new room was situated in a new build- 
ing that had just been built on the very campus itself. Its 
centrality was exciting. It was “just a dash” from library, 
post-office, classrooms, and all the dormitories. The library 
stood so close that I could clearly see across the intervening 
grass-plot into the interior of the periodical room. Periodicals 
on politics, poetry, entomology, archeology, art. . . . For- 
eign periodicals from all over the world. . . . Ideas! Ideas! 
Ideas! ‘Expanding until the sky is the limit.” This in view 
from my window. 

Early that autumn I dreamt that I stood under the arch 
at Orange, trying literally to expand myself into all its lines 
and crevices, thus to possess it; and the arch with a roar of 
crumbling stone began to fall, and all the arches of Europe 
began to move toward Orange, to fall on and crush me be- 
neath them. This dream, like Swann’s in the first book of 
Proust, should have closed an episode. 

As soon as I was well installed in my new room, I started 
sleeping on the floor. I had read in Yeats’ Reveries over 
Youth and Childhood: “After the Wanderings of Oisin, my 
style seemed too ornate, and I thought for some weeks of 
sleeping upon a board.” I undertook this method of purifying 
my own style. The first morning brought a discovery: the 
thrill it was to rise. One simply stood up, after hours of lying 
flat, and was conscious of one’s full height. When I mentioned 
this experience years later to an older man, he reflected, 

“Of course. ‘He rose from his bed.’ The ancient way. To 
get out of our modern beds, we have to extricate ourselves.” 

In my new room I did accomplish considerable work. 

Three times a week after lunch I used to sit there at the 
pine-wood table “dashing off”’ — for it had to be finished in 
forty-five minutes —a short essay on one of the English 
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poets; and the immediate phenomena, the one great oak 
standing up out of the grass-plot that lay between me and 
the library, the changing sky over the library roof, fresh air 
blowing in at the window, footfalls and voices from the walks 
below, became a part of the associations that had been formed 
in my mind around several of the poets. It was a matter of 
atmosphere rather than of definite images. Wind in the oak, 
sun on the grass and stone, the drifting changes of sky, 
phenomena simple and general, the common properties of 
English poetry. 

But the scene when one looked attentively was quite 
specifically one building, one grass-plot, one tree — all the 
more specific for its stark simplicity. The visible roots at 
the base of the tree, in the contorted postures of Lessing’s 
Laocoon, seemed to be struggling for their freedom, against 
the actuality of the whole. 

The roof of the library was of blue-gray slates. Its tint 
varied slightly with the weather and the time of day, afford- 
ing a color-contrast to the sky. As people remark the blue- 
ness of the sky under an arch or over a temple ruin, fact 
capitalized by Renaissance painters, so it was the library 
roof that served me as a point of departure, catching my 
eye with a contrast and impelling me to look further, to 
watch the clouds or the tinges of the sunset. 

At times, in disconsolate moments, I would catch myself 
gazing out of the window as if what I wanted lay just beyond 
it, or away in some other place. “Playing the caged canary,” 
I called it, reminding myself that “life” was not outside the 
window, it was there, in the room with me, in that with 
which I wished to cope. 

I was reading Jonathan Edwards on the freedom of the 
will. I knew the passage of Chapman: 

“There is a deep nick in Time’s restless wheel 
For each man’s good, which when it comes it strikes; 
As rhetoric yet works not persuasion 
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But only is the means to make it work, 
So no man rises by his real merit, 

, ; rsa gin keel ale say 
But when it comes cries ‘clink’ in his raiser’s spirit. 


On the one hand the lines excused my indolences. (I already 
knew, though I had not seen the formulation: “sin=arrears 
of effort’’.) On the other hand they gave me the courage to 
try again — since there was nothing to expiate. 


4 


The streams of the Upper Valley were of endless interest. 
It was a feature of the high dry climate, that there were no 
lakes, no ponds. The streams were the only water and they 
sang the valley’s beauty. : 

The stream at the little tea-house near the highway ran 
laughing through the grass at one’s feet, where one sat at the 
tea-table under a parasol—as gay as the tea-cups and 
the panorama. This side of it the spectator, on the other side 
the scene. The advertisement would run: “The sparkle and 
gurgle of running water at your feet, and a center box in the 
theatre of the Scenic West.” Or in another age the mandarin’s 
letter: ““From this pagoda, two equidistant china-white 
mountains, and the hillsides reaching heaven.” 

Some streams were only incidents, like the streams one 
crossed on the trails. 

There were two, those of our own park, brook and river, 
that I went to deliberately, as one would go to one’s desk or 
one’s room. All over the park one could hear, as a faint under- 
tone in the air, the rumor of the river in the distance. If I 
happened to go far enough into the park, and got close enough 
to the river, the noise of it drew me towards it, drew me to its 
edge, and held me there. Or if I went there deliberately and 
sat beside it, its din held me there. Thought sometimes 
causes one’s eyes to stare fixedly at nothing; and sometimes 
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one’s eyes stare fixedly not because one is thoughtful, but 
simply because of something magnetic to the muscles of the 
eyes, and one’s stare may then make one thoughtful, that the 
thoughtfulness may prolong the stare. Likewise it may be 
that my listening to the overtones of the din of North Fork 
was what held me there beside it in a sort of trance; or, con- 
versely, I may have been held there merely by the din’s 
magnetic action on certain simple nerves, which then set me 
listening to the overtones, that I might stay there listening, 
and prolong the action on the nerves. 

The din itself was composed of an infinity of sounds: all the 
strands of the river so diversely rattling over the rapids, 
plunging and purling into basins, roaring themselves hoarse 
in different keys around every one of the innumerable rocks; 
the snapping of floating sticks; and the separate reverbera- 
tions of all this through all the woods; all these making one 
continuous roar, which was the undertone everywhere. 

From this, first of all, the forest: in the rapids the in- 
tractability of its rocks and brush, in the sticks the crash of 
falling trees, in the roar the age of the standing timber — 
“woods decaying, never to be decayed”’. 

In the din there were always voices. The voices of the 
children of my ninth summer, when North Fork had been 
the terrible frothy rushing river that could carry one away. 

And it always seemed as if some one had just shouted a 
long way off. 

The roar was also, of course, the noise of the river’s will. 
River that rushed past without paying the slightest attention 
to me. Its knowledge and its vengeances were not my busi- 
ness. The river and the wood were a part of me, of my ex- 
perience. But I was not a part of the river, only a stranger, an 
accident, unimportant. Once a horse and rider, dashing on an 
errand for Multnomah, had slipped on the precarious bridge 
and fallen. A neigh, a crash, a cry. 

But most mysterious of all was the sing of a fine metal ring 
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that some one was repeatedly striking, somewhere, with a 
secret meaning. 

Other moments were unquestionable also, when the din 
would hold me merely by muscular hypnosis. For I would 
find myself stupidly staring at the commonest aspects of the 
stream, a rock fighting backward against the current — with 
an action, because of the vibrations, not continuous, but 
continuously repeated — or I would be staring at nothing 
and thinking, What was I thinking? 

All the way across on the other side of the valley there was 
a road that turned in to a place where the irrigation stream 
flowed through the woods as green and silent as a moat. The 
surface seemed to flow slowly, but we found, when we went 
swimming there, that the current was very strong. By swim- 
ming as hard as we could against the current, we could re- 
main stationary and clamber out at the same place. 

One morning when Ronald and I were riding before break- 
fast and came to the road that turned in to that place, Ronald 
said he’d lost a pocket-knife, he might have left it on the bank 
there, he’d ride in and see, he’d catch up with me. 

He disappeared in the timber, and my horse jogged on alone. 

Suddenly — all my muscles tense — the appalling thought: 
suppose he should go swimming in that dangerous place, 
alone. I saw it: carried struggling down stream by opaque 
green water, no help from deserted woods. 

I wheeled, and again, stopped. What had given me the idea 
he’d go swimming. He’d said he’d be right back. And even if 
he did go swimming, was it any more likely he’d have a 
cramp then than when we were swimming there together? If 
you always ran after such slight possibilities as that, you’d 
spend your whole life in a frenzy of false alarms. 

I turned again, and jogged on, brooding. Such a thing 
would happen on just such a day — after he had been so gay. 
“My dear, a terrible thing has happened, a boy was found 
drowned in the irrigation stream near. . . .” 
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Should I go back? Or not? I knew it would happen that I 
would not go back. 

Ahead, on a promontory, four gigantic firs, black, stood 
pointing to the slowly moving clouds. 

I had come to the same stream higher up, and paused on 
the bridge, looking down into the green reptilian water flow- 
ing toward... 

Then there was a clatter of hoofs, as he galloped up and 
rejoined me. 


5 


A felicitous symbol of the whole domestic environment 
was the view in front of the cottages. A band of white lattice- 
work fence across the foreground, with its filagree of pink and 
white cosmos, neat as a temperature chart, the frontier of the 
grounds; and behind it the flourishing orchard, the lava-beds, 
and the mountain. My mother had created, in a wild and 
splendid setting, opulence and order: the living room forty 
feet long and twenty feet wide, with its flat square rugs and 
standing lamps; hot and cold water running from the same 
faucet in the bathrooms; the gay one-colored linens; the in- 
sistence that one be on time for meals. And there were bath- 
houses for the swimming-pool, and a garden of hundreds of 
flowers planted by kinds, in sections, and effective as a whole. 

The lawn, seen from the porch, was a green carpet whose 
expanse always rested the eyes, and from the fence, a green 
sea, to which the cottages and groves stood out like promon- 
tories. All morning I would lie on the lawn, reading, lying on 
the hot grass, in the sun, with the flowers at close range: in 
the odour of the heliotrope, or by the California poppies, gold 
Roman goblets, atmosphere of Catullus; insects, spectacular, 
visiting the flowers, velvet-black bees in the asters, a dragon- 
fly hovering stationary over the heliotrope; Van walking 
toward me all glistening like a dog of tan jade, or his eyes 
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staring at me out of the grove as from a woodcut; and the 
lawn’s position in the valley, with the evergreen slopes on the 
west coming down from the national forest, the prairie- 
colored hills on the east, with the prairies invisible behind 
them, and time flowing over the valley eastward with the 
clouds; just across the fence the orchard, associated with 
other years when I had worked in it, in blossom-time, reading 
Maeterlinck; and the flash of my mother’s red car through 
the trees. 

At night when one looked across the lawn at the cottages in 
the moonlight, all their details as clear as in a photograph, 
one seemed to have been transported to the other world of the 
advertisements, the dream of model cottage and garden; in 
the distance the “‘other mountain” rising out of nothing 
against a diamonded sky; and I could throw myself flat and 
stare up, as I had placed my cot the year before, “sleeping at 
night under the open sky” because of Milton’s line and 
watching in waking moments the Big Dipper sliding across 
the heavens into the trees. Or on starless nights stand on the 
edge of the lawn: only the lawn going off into the darkness, 
and the sound of the sprinkler as of the ring on Van’s collar 
if he were running away across an endless lawn. 

And when we had withdrawn to the enormous living-room, 
outside it only blackness, and sat there, the lamps like 
constellations and the corners lost in shadow, the room 
“hung suspended”. Or there was only the card-table in the 
void, and four watching the universe. 

And? 

And the magnificence of that summer, particularly, kept 
me perpetually on the verge, the verge of a more energetic 
and more virtuous tomdrrow. Alone in the lamp-lit living- 
room, I dashed my glass of water to the floor, as if my limita- 
tions might be broken in the crash, and Tomorrow come at 
last. 


GARETH ENDOR 


NIGHT PIECE 


AFTER a day of burrowing 

among the living world’s damp loam 
some frail, sweetest imagined thing, 
some memory has brought him home. 


You will have seen him sit there reading 
of Stephen Dedelus and Bloom, 

his nerves excited, faintly bleeding, 

as the words’ ghosts ascend the gloom. 


— Consider how the world goes blind 
when finally he shuts his book 

and gives the woman in his mind 
one devastating final look. 


Love of the body twists the heart, 

the body swells with the soul’s smart; 
love is at first a summer ache, 

but next the members burn with plague. 


The web of kisses on the flesh 
becomes in time a heavy mesh 

that checkers the muscles of the soul 
as those hard muscles stretch and roll. 


— Hung on the blanket of the air 
from firmest chin to faintest hair — 
a lifetime in her face he stared, 


lost all the moments they had shared. 
R. P. BLackmur 


LA POINTE 
CHEGOIMEGON 


The Plains of Abraham 


1759 


THAT September day the English appeared so suddenly 
that they seemed to have dropped from the sky; appeared, 
and fired. A warm rain fell now and again upon the troops, 
and the smoke from the rifles lay in long white streamers, 
dissipating slowly. The noise of the rifles, reflected from the 
running water and from the cliffs, was something like thun- 
der, but the rain was too quiet. And running, for the French, 
had become almost more important than fighting. The head 
of Montcalm lay upon the breast of Ma-mongazid, the young 
Ojibway, the dark sorrowful face, with its war paint of ver- 
million and white, intent above the French face greying 
rapidly. Presently they took the Marquis to the hospital at 
St. Charles, where he died. Ma-mongazid with his warriors in 
thirty bark canoes returned to La Pointe Chegoimegon 
through the yellowing woods and the increasing storms of 
autumn. The rule of the French was over, the Province of 
Michilimackinac had become the Northwest Territory. The 
Ojibways called the English Saugaunosh, the Dropped-from- 
the-Clouds, and regretted the French. 


La Pointe Che-goi-me-gon 


MANIBUSH ran in the woods, sometimes as a rabbit, some- 
times as a young Indian. The sand point at Che-goi-me-gon 
was the remnant of the great beaver dam which he built, 
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generations ago. The wild rice, the short, blunt ears of maize, 
the fire, curling in narrow tongues about the birch logs in the 
center of the wigwam floor, were the gift of Manibozho.1 
Because of him the gull was white, the kingfisher was barred 
and crested, the woodpecker red-headed, the sap in the maple 
trees thin, instead of thick, as formerly, the hell-diver a red- 
eyed bird with crooked legs, the squirrel little, the bear big 
and eating only berries unless attacked, the bark of the red 
willow good to smoke. Because of him, likewise, the Mide 
lodge was built yearly on the shore of the bay St. Charles and 
ceremonies performed to heal the sick, and even, in the old 
days, to raise the dead, to enjoy again, in some place far off, 
their earthly bodies. There was nothing in the woods with 
which he had not tampered, and the stories told of him were 
of all varieties, ludicrous, obscene, grave, or sacred. The earth 
was his grandmother, the west wind his father, the Indians 
his uncles. The bear, lumbering obscurely through the wet 
leaves and grasses, was versed in the Mide mysteries, and full 
of unknown, if beneficent, power. The otter was the first of 
the Mide initiates; the wolf was the brother of Manibozho 
and conducted the dead in safety to the Lodge of Reindeer. 

In her father’s lodge was the Mide pole surmounted by the 
carved wooden figure of Ko-ko-ko-ho, the Owl, which spun 
with the wind, and which was never allowed to be seen unless 
her father was at home. The lodge was narrow but long, “‘an 
egg cut in two’, an egg sixty feet from end to end and per- 
haps ten feet wide. It was constructed of cedar poles, thongs 
and bark, and a tall man could stand upright in it easily. In 
a row down the center were three or more fires, above which, 
in the opening of the smoke holes, corn, meat and fish were 
hung to dry, and skins which had been previously scraped 
and boiled in a sdlution of wood ash and animal brain. These 


1The zh in this word, and in other Ojibway words, is the best English orthog- 
raphy I can devise for the French j, or the s in pleasure. Che-goi-me-gon is purely 
French orthography, and should be pronounced so. 
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skins, once tanned, were almost translucent and had a sweet, 
tarry odor. They were soft, and remained so even after being 
wet through. The floor of the lodge was earth, trampled and 
swept, and around the entire wigwam, next the wall, ran a 
low platform of cedar and balsam boughs covered with skins, 
furs, or woven cedar mats. A deer skin hung across the 
entrance. 

On the mild spring night after the corn planting, her 
mother left the lodge, alone, and walked in the soft darkness 
naked about the borders of the cornfield, trailing after her 
upon the freshly turned earth her deerskin garment full of 
fertility. The girl, lying in her place on the balsam boughs 
near the lodge door, saw her go, stepping quietly through the 
diminished firelight, and heard her return softly and lie down 
beside her husband, on the far side of the lodge. The corn had 
been planted in hills, and in each hill a fish, or part of a fish, 
had been buried, since life comes from life. As they lay there, 
all of them, in the fragrance of wood-smoke and evergreen 
boughs, in the odor of burnt fish and the warm familiar odor 
of their own bodies, often as not the sharp, light patterings of 
the spring rain would grow distinct through the noises of the 
trees and of the lake, and they would fall asleep feeling the 
powers of earth and air beneficent. After the bitterness of 
winter it was profoundest happiness. 

Her father’s first wife slept near the girl on the women’s 
side of the lodge. Her brothers and half-brothers and sisters 
were there, eight of them in all, and sometimes her grand- 
father with his two wives, an uncle and a daughter who had 
married a French-Canadian after the death of her first 
husband, and been deserted by him. Sometimes there were 
also guests. Her father was Waub-ojeeg, the White Fisher, 
hereditary chieftain of the Ojibway nation, her grandfather, 
Ma-mongazid, the Big Foot, who had fought for Montcalm; 
she herself was O-zhah-gus-ko-day we-quay, the Woman of 
the Glade, but her mother called her Nindanis, my daughter, 
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and her father said, “ Equay-zonse, little woman.” She was 
fourteen years of age. 

The wigwams about Chegoimegon were all Ojibway now, 
save for a few visiting Potawatomis, or Ottaway, or Menom- 
inee. No man could remember when they had not been 
Ojibway, and the Sioux had been driven by her father beyond 
the Mississippi. Lake Superior, and all the surrounding terri- 
tory was Ojibway, and the center of the Ojibway power was 
Chegoimegon. 

In some remote way her father acknowledged a British 
jurisdiction over and above the Ojibway. He did not 
think of the land as being British, but of the Ojibways as 
being bound by treaty to the English as they were to the 
Ottawas, Potawatomis, Illinois and Menominees. He ex- 
pected to punish an Ojibway who transgressed against an 
Englishman, and he expected the English to do justice for 
the Ojibways upon French or English. He granted the Eng- 
lish the right to trade in his territory; he admitted that the 
day of the French was over. This man, Waub-ojeeg, had the 
greatest dislike for all white men, although he tolerated a 
Frenchman. His father had fought for the French, and had 
been honored by the English. He had wasted his time and 
his strength in battles that were not his own, and he had been 
given whiskey to drink. 

After the last desperate effort of Pontiac to maintain the 
French supremacy in America, which resulted in the massacre 
of 1763 at Old Fort Mackinac, the French traders were for- 
bidden the Lake Superior territory, and the English traders 
were afraid to venture among such bitter enemies. Meanwhile 
the Indians, who had become accustomed to European ket- 
tles and guns and blankets, and who had neglected their own 
industries for hunting and trapping for the sake of possessing 
these strange and valuable articles, were suffering want. 
Moreover, once the musket was extensively introduced in 
the country, the Indian who had to rely upon bow and arrow 
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was considerably at the disadvantage, and the Iroquois, old 
enemies of the Ojibways, were well supplied with bullets and 
powder. Therefore, two years later, Chegoimegon sent 
Ma-mongazid to Sir William Johnson at Johnson Hall, with 
peace offerings and the request that a trader might be sent 
among them soon. The offerings were accepted, Ma-mon- 
gazid was treated with great honor, and a silver gorget and 
a belt of blue and white wampum were bestowed upon him 
— blue sky, white clouds, fair weather. The trader was prom- 
ised. But Waub-ojeeg, some eight or ten years later, undid 
the blue and white belt, shell by shell, and, making it into war 
messages, sent out his runners to all the Ojibway villages to 
organize his nation against the Sioux. When the belt was 
reassembled and returned to the old man many Ojibways 
were dead, many more Sioux, and, the people of the lake 
villages, for the first time in generations, went about their 
daily business without fear. Thus did Waub-ojeeg turn his 
back on the white man and fight the battles of his own people. 
He had no gifts from either French or English, and he had 
never tasted whiskey. 

Father Allouez had been at Chegoimegon in 1666, the first 
priest, and almost the first white man, to visit the place. He 
had found there a village of eight different nations, chief 
among them the Ottawas and Hurons, and he had built there 
a small chapel of bark. He named the lake, Lac du Tracy, in 
honor of the then Governor of New France, and the islands 
about the Red Cliff Point the Apostle Islands. Bay St. 
Charles he had named, and Isle St. Michel, and Chegoimegon 
itself, the Sandy Lowland, he had named La Pointe du St. 
Esprit. It was now called by the French La Pointe Chegoi- 
megon, or simply La Pointe. He was the first man to write 
down the word, inscribing it with his square-tipped quill 
Chagouoimegong. He said, “They are here to the number of 
eight hundred men bearing arms,” and again, “they are 
licentious and superstitious. I have thought fit to baptize only 
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the children and the dying.” Neither the Devil nor the Otta- 
was had desired the presence of this priest at Chegoimegon. 
The Devil caused his box of medicines and letters, his pre- 
cious theriacs compounded of opium and sweet spices, 
cardamon, cinnamon, mace, to be left behind at a portage; 
the Ottawas, finding it, plundered it, left it open to the rain, 
and, finally, fearful of the white devils in it, brought what 
was left of it to its owner. While the priest implored St. 
Anthony for the sake of his box, Shingwauk, the Pine, in the 
next shelter, made a prayer and offerings to the Bear to soften 
the obstinate temper of this white man’s mind, and make him 
wish to return to Montreal, that he might not be a burden on 
the Ottawas forever. The Devil caused the priest’s canoe to 
be wrecked; the Ottawas thereafter, not unreasonably, took 
him into their canoes under the condition that he should also 
paddle. Asceticism and contemplation had not prepared him 
for this trial, and day after day he suffered torture at this 
humble occupation, many times continuing in an actual phys- 
ical daze, many times fainting under his load at the portages. 
Even so, in passing up a river which united two great lakes 
and ended in a rapids two and half leagues in length, he lifted 
his eyes to the islands, the wooded shores and trim bays, and 
said, touched by their beauty, “So God gives us always some 
little grace to sweeten our days.” 

This patient man continued with the Ottawas for two 
years; then, returning to Quebec for help, stayed there but 
two days before embarking again for La Pointe. He labored 
that winter among the Hurons at Red Cliff, witnessed their 
sacred dances, was abused, converted a few savages, preached 
the gospel to those who would listen and to those who would 
not listen, and at last, after one more winter, re-embarked for 
Quebec, never to return. He took with him two Iroquois 
whom he had ransomed. He stepped into the canoe bare- 
footed, in order not to damage with his heavy French shoes 
the fragile floor; he was bareheaded in order that the brim 
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of his hat might not inconvenience the Ottawa paddlers; his 
black skirts were gathered up, not to carry sand into the 
craft. Blanket he had none; it had been stolen from him long 
before. The holy pyx he carried in his arms, and letters for his 
superior at Kedec. So, after four years of semi-starvation, of a 
diet of tripe de rocher, that small, shell-shaped fungus, often 
covered with cobwebs and spiders, of which the Indians made 
a thin black soup, of powdered fish bones, and spoiled corn, 
after four years of hardships encountered day and night, and 
unremitting labor and gentleness, he departed, and in the 
year 1791, the Woman of the Glade woke at night and heard 
the rain falling upon the bark roof and upon the new corn, 
and not even the oldest man in the Ojibway tribe, who kept 
the records, incised on birchbark or on native copper, who 
renewed them every ten years and buried them, wrapped in 
bird down and soft skins, in a secret place, had ever heard of 
Father Claude Allouez or of his chapel. 

In the late summer Chegoimegon was filled with visitors 
come to observe or to participate in the Mide ceremonies. 
Runners were sent out weeks beforehand, with bundles of 
painted sticks, and presently many light shelters sprang up 
along the shore of bay St. Charles, built of saplings thrust into 
the ground in a circle, the ends tied together at the top and 
the framework covered with rush or cedar mats, or with 
pieces of bark. Walking between the tall leafy clusters of corn 
stalks the girl who was known as the Woman of the Glade 
heard the sound of the Mide drum and the voices from the 
great Mide shelter in the center of the village. The corn was 
ripe for eating but not for harvesting. She broke the green 
ears from the stalks, the leaves rustling heavily and crisply 
about her, and dropped them on her outspread blanket, and 
the beat of the Mide drum, small, remote, powerful, traversed 
the wall of leaves, entered the wood and the cornfield, spread 
outward upon the water of the bay and became a part of the 
weather and the still sunshine. She gathered the ends of the 
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blanket together, and swinging the bundle over her shoulder 
came from the cornfield by the trail through the aspen wood 
to the village. The ground was soft, it sprang under her feet a 
little at each step. Through her moccasins she felt the texture 
of it, twig and leaf and moss, and the thin moccasins, in sum- 
mer, lasted a long time upon this gentle earth; it was the ice 
of winter that cut them. She wore leggins of red cloth, and a 
short-sleeved buckskin tunic, and a buckskin skirt reaching 
to her knees and fringed about the bottom. Her hair was in 
two braids, but she wore no feather in her hair because a 
feather meant an enemy either killed or wounded, according 
to the way in which it was stripped or decorated. She came 
from the aspens at early dusk, and saw beyond the wigwams 
and the people, the quiet shore of the bay and the far-away 
shape of La Pointe, and, beyond it, Isle St. Michel, all wooded 
shapes. 

People were making their fires, many of them out of doors. 
She passed near the high green lattice wall of the Mide lodge. 
A group of Ottawas with bundles of things to trade were 
waiting for the ceremonies to be over. An Ottawa woman 
seated on the ground, her feet drawn up to one side of her, 
half-kneeling, was nursing a baby bound to a cedar frame. 
The men, crouching on the balls of their feet, their buttocks 
on their heels, were smoking. The bowls of the long pipes 
rested on their knees. She knew they were Ottawas because 
of their curious, clipped speech. The drumming and the sing- 
ing from the Mide lodge was loud and distinct. “Into thy 
body I shoot the spirit. Into thy body. How beautiful it is, 
our Mide shell. Drifting snow, it is the drifting snow is why I 
sing.”’ Anyone might hear it because, unless one had been 
instructed, no one might understand it. People were standing 
at the entrance, looking in, and her oldest brother was there, 
wandering about with an apparent aimlessness. He had been 
stationed as a guard to make sure that no careless Ottawa 
constructed a lodge between the Mide wigwam and the small, 
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dome-shaped sudatory lodge opposite its eastern entrance. 
“Tt is the drifting snow is why I sing.” She went on to her 
father’s lodge. 

That evening the Mide priests came to call upon her father. 
He was dressed in white buckskin, with fringes over his 
shoulders and down the outside of his arm, and down the 
outer seam of the leggins which reached from his thighs to his 
ankles. Diagonally across his breast and shoulders were hung 
two beaded belts, which crossed each other, and from these 
hung his Mide bag of otter skin and his embroidered tobacco 
pouch. He sat cross-legged on the platform beyond the fire. 
His face was painted red with a narrow green stripe running 
from the base of the right ear across the cheek and nose to the 
left forehead. His pipe, beautifully decorated with the red 
scalps of woodpeckers and green and burnished feathers of 
the hummingbird, lay across his knees. 

The great Mide assembly had begun to disperse the morn- 
ing after the final ceremonies. All day long, canoes were mov- 
ing off into the lake, wigwams being dismantled, pitch being 
heated to mend canoes. The ashes of the fires, the stakes from 
which the kettles had been hung, the trampled grass, a few 
bones that the dogs had not devoured, were left, and the 
sixty or more wigwams of the regular village. Soon even 
these began to disappear. Early in September her grandfather 
and his family left to gather wild rice, ascending the Mau- 
vaise with many portages. The Woman of the Glade was 
very busy husking and parching corn, and storing it in 
big birchbark hampers. The openings in the woods were 
full of goldenrod; going to the river for water one early morn- 
ing she broke the first skim of ice. Maples were turning 
scarlet over night, and the wind, blowing from the north, 
was sharp and breath-taking. She liked to go inland a little 
way and lie in the deep grass like the deer, sunning herself, 
out of the confusion and vigor of the weather. Before the 
month was over her people too were dismantling their lodge, 
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taking it apart, piece by piece, and packing it, with other 
possessions, in the canoes. Some of the poles they left behind 
them, hidden in a safe place. On the morning of the twentieth 
they left Chegoimegon and went north, rounding the Red 
Cliff peninsula, and coasting the shore until they came to the 
Wisakoda, or Burntwood River. This they mounted, and 
went inland until they reached good beaver country, and 
before snow fell three smaller lodges were erected from 
the stuff of the large one. Waub-ojeeg and Way-ish-kee, the 
First Born, were setting their traps. The solitary life of 
the winter months had begun. 

At night, after a day among the traps, the men returned to 
the lodges, told the women how much game there was and 
where to find it, and the women went after it to bring it home. 
While the women were gone the men ate the food which had 
been prepared for them, and rested. Some meat was smoked, 
some dried and pounded into short fibres, and mixed with 
bear grease, as pemmican. In November, while the ground 
was yet clear of snow, Way-ish-kee took his sister on a deer 
hunt. When they came to the deer-run, and the Indian was 
satisfied that the tracks were fresh, he knelt and dropped 
into one print a small quantity of powdered vermillion and 
tobacco. He then drew the outline of a deer upon the ground, 
and, marking the heart with a pointed stick, dropped there 
also a pinch of vermillion. Having thus assured himself that 
the quarry would grow faint and wait for him, he nodded to 
his sister, and they went forward softly. They came to a good 
ambush among low cedars, where the trail ran into a glade, 
and waited there, and when the deer came, a yearling buck, 
stepping delicately through the long, seeded grass, it was the 
girl who pulled Way-ish-kee’s bow and sent an arrow into 
its side behind the shoulder. Way-ish-kee said, “Very good. 
Now you can marry. If your husband won’t hunt, still, you 
won’t be hungry.” He cut up the animal and put the pieces in 
the skin, and his sister carried it home. 
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Waub-ojeeg was a good hunter. His children could not 
remember a winter when there had not been plenty of meat 
in the lodge, although other families often suffered. At the 
end of the season he had usually four packs of furs to trade at 
the Sault Ste Marie for powder and bullets, traps, kettles, 
calico and tobacco. Each bundle was valued at forty pounds 
sterling, and although the trader, having a monopoly of the 
market, charged extravagant prices for his goods, one hun- 
dred and sixty English pounds bought a great deal. For food 
and raiment, lodging and transportation, Waub-ojeeg paid 
nothing. His women were industrious and strong, and his 
family lived well. He had, moreover, a virtue which few white 
men shared with him. He knew when he had enough. 

Winter was the season for story-telling. At night, the 
animals hidden away in thickets, in hollow trees, in holes in 
the earth, the birds gone south, the chickadee ruffled into a 
ball, asleep with his head under his wing, the plants covered 
with snow, the fish locked under ice, the little flies and insects 
gone no one knew where, this animistic universe was earless, 
and it was safe to gossip. In the winter the endless stories 
of Manibozho were repeated, together with stories of the 
warpath, all the legendary history of the tribe. The dance 
drum, larger than the Mide drum but with a softer beat, was 
taken to the fire and tuned by warming it, and Way-ish-kee 
and his father took turns at singing, accompanying the song 
with a light throbbing of the drum. Snow fell upon the snow. 
Bare branches rubbed together, creaking in the wind as on 
the day when Manibozho lost his moose; ice and snow broke 
from the trees and fell upon the lodge, and slid to the snow- 
covered ground with a light scraping, and O-zhah-gus-ko-day 
we-quay swept the ashes into the edge of the fire with a bal- 
sam branch. The noise of the wind was soft and lonely. 

Janet Lewis 


ART CHRONICLE 


ALL ON THE SHOULDERS OF Two 


NO one any longer gets angry about the Impressionists,! not even, 
I am told, in Boston. The dust of battle settled years ago and they 
have entered into history like the Italian Renaissance or any other 
period. Even their successors, the still sometimes discussed ‘“‘mod- 
erns”’ like Derain and Matisse are being shipped out of 57th Street 
for dumping on Hollywood, Palm Beach and other hick towns. All 
this means two things for the Impressionists: — we can begin to 
see them, and fewer people will try to. 

Contemporaries are fun to talk about, but we can no more judge 
them than we can judge ourselves. Somebody (I think Ste. Beuve) 
once said that the criticism of contemporaries was mere conversa- 
tion. But now that the Impressionists have become our ancestors, 
they begin to rank themselves into a hierarchy. 

It must be admitted that many people got interested in the 
Impressionists, and in “modern art,” simply because Vollard made 
a lot of money on Cézanne. These people thought they could do 
the same for the ‘“‘moderns,” and the few who sold out before the 
“modern art” market started to break, really did make some 
money. I doubt if these people realize that all the while Vollard 
was laying in Cézannes, he was also buying up a host of other paint- 
ers who are today worthless. 


1] hope that custom and convenience may excuse my using the silly trade mark 
Impressionists for painters so diverse. 
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(Not, of course, that the market price of a work of art ever had 
much to do with its artistic value. No one could think ¢hat after a 
stroll along 57th Street.) 

The real pity is this, that Vollard’s ballyhoo has made “modern 
art” a duty. 

The dust of history is settling on the Impressionists in layers of 
varying thickness. Monet, for instance, has ceased to glimmer 
through it; and it has smothered all of Gauguin except a few out- 
lines of decoration. But then Gauguin was really never a painter at 
all, but a maker of Rousseauist idylls. Most of Manet begins to 
look as slap-dash as Harrison Fisher or Toulouse-Lautrec and what 
little is worth saving is as dull as an OLD master. Although the 
Douanier Rousseau is always to be treasured for his gusto, even 
his best friends treat him as a special case and protect him from 
comparison with real painters. The dealers lately shook the dust 
off Seurat and laid him on their counters, where some people 
bought because the things were rare and expensive. But an archi- 
tect’s renderings, whatever their price, are pretty barren. 

Van Gogh’s hash is harder to settle. I suspect any painter who 
can be so successfully and prolifically faked, for you cannot fake 
the really great things. Also Van Gogh’s work carries with it an 
alloy of personal impurities, like his preaching and his difficulties 
with money and friends. This rank dose of “‘personality”” may be 
what makes Van Gogh jump and knock your wind out, the way 
Dostoyevsky does. But when you have picked yourself up, you 
begin to think it was no such thing, after all. It takes something 
like Cézanne’s steady determination to roll out a really new 
road. 

A good many Renoirs will probably stay, even after his whole 
work has been sorted over to throw out the candy box covers. 
Although Renoir was too readily pleased to have good taste, his 
very readiness for pleasure is what will keep some of his works 
forever fresh. 

Cézanne seems to be the only nineteenth century painter who 
still has a surprise reserved for the day when we shall be ready to 
see it. Because he is as durable as a Romanesque church, I suppose 
he could hardly help becoming the academy for his successors, but 
it is a pity, for schoolmasters are bowed to with bitterness, just 
as Bach is by most musicians. 

Degas has been slower than Cézanne to take his place, but his 
drawing is at last putting him beside Tintoretto and the athletic 
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Venetians. Every year makes Degas look more classic, classic in 
the way the early Greeks were classic, in being able to read the 
eternal pattern implied in any passing gesture. No matter how often 
Degas looked at ballet dancers, at each look he wiped his eye clean. 
His austerity in starting each new picture from nothing saves 
him from being caught in a routine of surprise. Each of his pictures 
is prepared from ambush and then sprung like a murder. Murders 
can never lose our interest. His scrutiny hurts because he was de- 
termined to gloss over none of the banality of the life about him, 
and determined to track down beauty through no other life. Degas 
set out to build an abstract world of arrested motion out of ele- 
ments taken from the world about him. Though this world of ar- 
rested motion is as intellectual as that of any painter of 1920-25, 
his truthfulness forbade his distorting the least everyday signifi- 
cance of the elements he took from the world about him. Nothing 
would satisfy him short of loyalty to oth worlds. His own world is 
as ideal as Delacroix’s but he would not allow himself to compose 
it out of antique (and hence no longer truthful) fragments. He 
was as fastidious as Delacroix, but bound himself to an even more 
exacting loyalty. This probably explains why he started out with 
Delacroix subjects (Semiramis, the Siege of Orleans, etc.) and then 
had to abandon them. 

It is high time that Degas and Cézanne unshouldered the burden 
of carrying their contemporaries. 

A. Hyatr Mayor 


ARCHITECTURE CHRONICLE 


BERLIN: Paris: 1931 


The most important architectural event of the current summer 
was the Berlin Bauausstellung. This exposition of city-planning, 
architecture, furniture and related technical matters, unfortu- 
nately, closed the second of August before many Americans travel- 
ling in Europe had reached Berlin. It was, however, visited by 
enormous numbers of Germans as well as by foreigners, and pro- 
vided an impressive presentation of the current practice of building 
throughout the world. It was in this sense a great success, although 
those who have followed closely the development of architectural 
technique and of architectural style in the last decade were some- 
what disappointed in it. For there was in the exposition little that 
was strictly new and much that was very definitely second-rate. 
Except for Halle II, which was alone devoted to architecture as an 
art, the exhibits suffered from the very German thoroughness with 
which every facet of the complex problems of building were covered. 
So many graphs, so many posters, so many plans, so many photo- 
graphs were confusing and indigestible. Thus in Halle I devoted 
chiefly to city-planning throughout the world one was most struck 
by occasional single exhibits: the Swiss traffic graphs, the translu- 
cent plan of Paris, or the appallingly bad kitchen shown by the 
Brooklyn Gas Company. Only on a second or third visit did one 
observe the extraordinary fact that Spain, Poland and Jugoslavia 
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had more in the way of good modern architecture than large coun- 
tries such as France, England and the United States. In the German 
section certain contrasts of prewar and postwar post-boxes and 
kiosks made more significant an impression than all the projects 
for the reconstruction of the Alexanderplatz. The extraordinary 
good taste of the Danish exhibit with fine photographs well 
mounted, and well labelled, in the end stood out more in one’s 
memory than room after room of statistics on German cities 
presented with all the graphical devices of modern advertising. 

The farm and country buildings exhibited outdoors were for the 
most part very bad, lacking both the conscious simplicity of good 
modern industrial building and the sound traditions of peasant 
building. Around the edge of the outdoor exhibits in Poelzig’s 
excellent gallery were to be found everything from garage doors 
to pressure cookers in all the confusion of a Country Fair. In the 
center there was, however, an oasis of architecture: Professor Peter 
Behrens’ pavilion for the Ring der Frauen, where, incidentally, 
the only good food in the exposition was to be had. Behrens was 
before the War the master of most of the young European architects 
of today. Here in this pavilion he showed himself their pupil. The 
smooth surfaces of white glazed tile and plaster, the great windows 
with delicate metal frames, the clarity of the whole design all indi- 
cate Behrens’ desire to work in the new international style which 
dominates throughout the exposition. Only in the fantasy of the 
whole scheme, built up in plan out of intersecting circles is the 
decorative feeling of the prewar half-modern style continued. 
Unfortunately Behrens’ new constructions in the Alexanderplatz 
remain as ponderous if not as gloomy as the work of Hans Poelzig. 
Despite the domination of the new style in the exposition, it must 
be admitted that most current building in Berlin itself is quite as 
retardative as in Paris where the Colonial Exposition shows no 
advance whatsoever over the decorative forms used in the Exposi- 
tion of 1925 and the new buildings on the boulevards ape the 
Kurfirstendamm. 

The chief interest of the Bauausstellung lay in Halle II which 
was entirely arranged under the direction of Miés van der Rohe. 
From the exhibits of marbles, woods and textiles all selected by 
Miés and installed by Lilly Reich to Miés’ one-story country house 
in the center of the floor, everything here displayed the serene order 
that can only be achieved by the control of a single positive taste. 

Miés’ house is very similar to the German pavilion at the 
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Barcelona Exposition of 1929. It has a slab roof supported in 
chrome-covered posts, while the walls are all non-supporting screens 
extending in many cases out into the garden. Some of these screen 
walls are of fine wood, and many are entirely of plate glass set in 
metal frames. Only a few are of plaster. The furniture throughout 
the house is by Miés, and the fine metal forms and rich upholstery 
materials combine magnificently with the background of fine wood 
and plate glass. 

Of less interest are the other houses in which the problem of the 
minimal dwelling has been studied by Haring, Haesler, and other 
architects. Gropius’ common rooms for a bachelors’ apartment 
house are similar to those he exhibited at the Grand Palais in Paris 
last year. Breuer’s sportsman’s house is also very similar to his 
work shown in Paris. Miés himself exhibited a one-room apartment 
of great ingenuity and with the effect he usually achieves of rich- 
ness and serenity. Jan Ruhtenberg displayed a small apartment 
much in the spirit of Miés, but somewhat less expensive in execu- 
tion. Albers offered a living-room with furniture all in wood, an 
interesting indication that even in furniture the possibilities of 
traditional materials have not been entirely explored. The charac- 
ter of this room, moreover, was highly individual and dependent 
neither on the particular “functional” manner of Gropius and 
Breuer nor on the more expensive “post functional” manner of 
Miés van der Rohe. 

It is worth remarking that these two manners of the new inter- 
national style dominate so completely throughout the Exposition 
that one can only find traces of the half-modern style of before-the- 
War or of the Expressionism of ten years ago. As to traditional 
forms they hardly appear even in the Italian, English and American 
exhibits, — in everyway architecturally the most disappointing in 
the Bauausstellung. As the Stockholm Exposition showed last sum- 
mer, it is now possible to arrive again at a harmony of architectural 
character such as has hardly been known since the eighteenth 
century. Needless to say, this does not mean that an architectural 
millennium is at hand. The proportion of dull and bad work is 
almost as high as in the Architectural League Show in New York, 
and the work by Miés van der Rohe stands out like that of Schinkel 
in old Berlin. 

In a wing of the Kronprinzen Palais a Schinkel Museum has just 
been opened in which may be studied not only many of his finest 
unexecuted projects but also his paintings. Surprisingly enough the 
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finest of these vie with the work of Caspar David Friedrich, the 
greatest of German Romantic landscape painters. The opening of 
this museum serves to recall that not the beginning of the twentieth 
century but the beginning of the nineteenth century was Berlin’s 
most brilliant artistic period and to turn attention from the cheap 
and aggressive modern skyscrapers of Bruno Paul and Emil Fahren- 
kamp to the fine works of Schinkel which are to be found all over 
Berlin. Two of the least known, the Exerzierhaus in the Karlstrasse 
and the Neues Tor, both to the north of the Friedrichstrasse 
Bahnhof may be particularly mentioned here as almost unknown 
examples respectively of his classical and of his mediaeval manners. 

In Paris two new works by Le Corbusier are under construction 
which promise to be among his finest, a penthouse on the Champs 
Elysees and a building for the Salvation Army behind the Gare 
d’Austerlitz. His house for Madame de Mondrot at Le Pradet near 
Toulon is one of his least expected works. The concrete slab roof 
is supported by sections of rubble wall which alternate with non- 
supporting screens of glass. The house lies in the scenery which 
Cézanne painted and preserves for all its contemporaneity an 
extraordinary teeling of the Mediterranean tradition. 

As to the question “What would a surréaliste architecture 
be?”’; — it is now possible to answer, “It has already been.” For 
Salvador Dali’s book “La Femme Invisible” contains photographs 
of houses built in Barcelona around 1goo by followers of Gaudi. 
Furthermore, the Vicomte de Noailles has designed with the assist- 
ance of Dali, Bérard and Giacometti a house, not yet executed, 
which is also more or less a revival of the Catalan Art Nouveau. 
Noailles, however, considers Miés van der Rohe the leading con- 
temporary architect, and surréalisme should hardly be the threat 
to the continuous development of a modern architectural style that 
Expressionism was in its day. The revival of 1900 should at last 
end all revivals. 

Henry-RussE.u Hitcucock, Jr. 


MUSIC CHRONICLE 


New Music 1n Europe 


Late spring and early summer in Europe usually inspires an 
efflorescence of modern musical compositions. If quantity is con- 
sidered, this year has certainly been no exception. From one end of 
Europe to another, new music was so fertile that it was almost im- 
possible to remain in contact with all of it. But the quality of this 
new music was, unfortunately, for the most part disheartening. 
Those of us who eagerly followed last year the latest compositions of 
the modern composers suspected oncoming stagnancy; this year has 
merely strengthened our suspicions. For though last year we had a 
“‘Christophe Colombe” of Milhaud, and a “‘Leben des Orestes”’ of 
Krenek to suggest that the young composers were groping in the 
right direction, there has been this year almost no intermission from 
mediocrity. Modern music revealed itself in a lamentable attitude. 

There was, for example, the Modern Music Festival which, 
this year, took place in England. This festival which perennially has 
served the all-important mission of revealing to us the direction 
towards which modern music is tending and the phases through 
which it is passing has, time and again in the past, given perform- 
ance to music of character, originality, and importance. But the 
past two years have been discouraging. Last year, at Liége, we 
heard an endless parade of shallow music. Our modern composers 
were imitating the classicists blindly, and their music proved to be, 
almost without exception, stilted and ineffective. This year the 
results were hardly more encouraging. The locale of the Festival 
may have changed from Belgium to England, but the music, un- 
fortunately, remained bloodless and anemic. 

One would expect that a festival which boasted of the music of 
Vaughan Williams, Karol Szymanowski, Paul Hindemith, Egon 
Wellesz, Eugene Goossens would have its moments of interest and, 
perhaps, of importance. However, the names of the composers 
proved to be far more formidable than their music. Vaughan 
Williams’ “Benedicte” for chorus and orchestra lacks emotional 
intensity; it is pallid, colorless music without heart or feeling. 
Paul Hindemith has turned from cacophony and sharp-pointed 
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atonality to the penning of saccharine nursery music for children. 
The result is pathetic. “Wie Bauen Eine Stadt” is hardly any- 
thing more than musical doggerel. Albert Roussel’s “Psalm” for 
chorus, and Eugene Goossens’ sonata for violin and piano are both 
fruits of a classicism which is stiff and formulistic. One is tempted 
to suspect the sincerity of the composers. And even Szymanowski 
— whose “Stabat Mater” was the only redeeming feature, last 
year, of a drab festival — has turned to penning obvious music. 
The pattern of “Chansons Polonaises” is so apparent that one 
can readily perceive the entire concept of the music after having 
heard the opening bars. 

Has this Festival served to reveal some sad truths about the 
health and character of modern music? 

America was represented at the Festival by a short, but not in- 
effective, piano sonata of Roger Sessions — not music of great im- 
port, to be sure, but pleasing music because of the good taste 
with which it had been penned—and by George Gershwin’s 
“An American in Paris.” One deeply regrets the choice of Mr. 
Gershwin’s composition for the Festival. Mr. Gershwin, in all of 
his serious music, too often lacks depth, maturity, artistic polish; 
too often is his hurriedly composed music. And “An American 
in Paris” by no means sounds his strongest accents. Technically, 
it is the weakest of all his larger works: the development of his 
themes, the orchestration, the harmonic garb in which his melo- 
dies are dressed, all reveal the blundering hand of an amateur. 
“An American in Paris,’ moreover, is not half so witty as its 
composer had intended it to be. The “walking-theme,” with 
which the composition opens, is trite music; the humor of the 
French automobile horns misses aim entirely, and becomes merely 
raucous music. And the best passage in the entire work — the 
“blues” section —is obviously a stereotyped product of Tin 
Pan Alley’s factory. To have selected Mr. Gershwin’s work as 
representing the best music of our American composers is to give 
Europe an altogether distorted conception of our musical achieve- 
ments. One can mention offhand at least a dozen American com- 
posers who are far more deserving of representation at the Modern 
Music Festival than Mr. Gershwin. 

Among the new operas, which sprouted throughout Germany 
with a rich fecundity which would tend to suggest that modern 
music is in flower rather than in decay, only a negligible few were 
of interest. Generally, the new operas on view were characterized 
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by a pusillanimous attempt on the part of their composers to walk 
in the familiar footsteps of the classicists. The vigorous language 
of a former day has softened; the rich blood, which formerly 
flowed in all the music of the younger men, has suddenly become 
anemic. One would imagine, for example, that so staunch a disciple 
of Arnold Schénberg as Egon Wellesz would not speak in stilted 
accents. And yet, in “Der Bacchantinnen” Egon Wellesz has at- 
tempted, stumblingly, to reproduce something of the grandeur of 
Handel, something of the pure and chaste beauty of Gluck. He 
succeeded, however, only in composing an opera which is painfully 
dull, whose music progresses with heavy feet lacking all authentic- 
ity and conviction. The music is formulistic, without life or feel- 
ing, all too obviously the product of a composer who creates his 
music with his mind rather than with his heart. Or else one might 
point to Jaromir Weinberger’s ‘““The Beloved Voice,” in which the 
meek return to classicism assumed the form of an Oriental drama 
with Oriental music. Avoiding the idiom which gave genuine fresh- 
ness and power to “Schwanda,” Weinbefger has turned to writing 
a lyrical music which has neither originality nor effectiveness. 
This ‘Oriental’? music is not only superficial and trite in its pa- 
thetic and futile attempt to reproduce an exotic musical idiom, 
but it is also mercilessly prolix. There are here endless pages of 
mere wind, endless pages of shallow musical ideas. Can it be that 
this same pen was only yesterday capable of creating the moving 
force and the tenderness of ““Schwanda’’? 

It is not necessary to speak of all these new operas which have 
had initial performances this season. The greatest majority of 
them were characterized by the same ineffectual music, by the 
same complete lack of an original viewpoint which marked Wein- 
berger’s and Wellesz’s latest creations. Only two operas, as a 
matter of fact, were of sufficient originality to single them- 
selves out of this boring company of mediocrities. The first of 
these —important not as a great musical achievement but 
rather as a rich experiment in an interesting direction — was 
Alois Haba’s “The Mother.’”’ One can immediately dismiss the 
artistic importance of this work ; its significance, all too obviously, 
is only ephemeral. But it did speak in a new musical language, and it 
did suggest new limitless possibilities not only for operatic music but 
for all music in general. Therein, for the most part, lay its strength. 

Quarter-tone music is certainly no radical innovation at this 
date. We have already learned of all its rich possibilities: it has 
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introduced an altogether new vocabulary in our musical speech. 
Quarter-tone music is capable of an altogether new tenderness, an 
altogether new power, an altogether new type of haunting beauty; 
It possesses an expressive eloquence uniquely its own. Several 
original compositions for quarter-tone piano have already taught 
this to us. Now we have “The Mother” — the first quarter-tone 
opera — to assure us of this still more emphatically. 

There is no necessity in discussing the opera’s many weaknesses. 
It is apparently no attempt at a unified artistic creation, but is 
rather a groping experiment in one direction. The orchestra con- 
sisted of specially constructed instruments, capable of performing 
this new type of music. And, since after all these centuries of the 
diatonic scale it is so difficult for the human voice to adapt itself 
to quarter tones, it is this orchestra which bears the burden of the 
music. Much of the music is quite meaningless — endless stretches 
of unrelated sounds which, as yet, convey to us no impressions 
whatsoever. But there are moments when the real import of the 
new music struck us with a colossal force. One of such moments was 
the scene when the peasant woman is overwhelmed by mental 
conflicts — a scene which is reproduced in the music with a grue- 
some but dramatic vividness which our older scale is altogether 
incapable of expressing. Another such moment was in the opening 
of the second act, a moment of such novel and fragile beauty that 
we realized that there must be infinitely more beauty in sound 
than is at present expressed in our musical systems. 

A modern morality play by the Italian composer, Malipiero, 
“Torneo Notturno” — a “comedy of death” the composer called 
it — was the second of the two outstanding new operas which 
were on view this season. Despite the fact that the opera was 
weighed down by an awkward and stilted libretto, its music was so 
genuinely moving that the many shortcomings of the book were 
soon forgotten. ‘‘Torneo Notturno”’ never lapses into cheapness, 
nor ever echoes others’ voices; it is always on a high plane of 
beauty. Sharp-pointed cacophonies give the music a colossal dra- 
matic force; few scenes in contemporary opera are so stirringly 
effective as that triumphant moment when Light-Heart defeats 
Despair. But Malipiero’s pen has unfailingly good taste and va- 
riety. His music, therefore, now passionate and full of energy, 
more than once assumes the transparent guise of sheer loveliness. 
And more than once it assured us that if modern music is in a 


stagnancy at least all hope is not dead. 
Davip Ewen 
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ANIMATED CARTOONS 


THE spontaneous manner in which Krazy Kat once crossed a chasm 
by catching hold of a question mark visible in midair before his 
eyes, marks as distinct a movie manner as the earlier Mack Sennett 
comedies or the antics of the Keystone Kops. The ridiculousness of 
animals suggesting the conduct of humans was, long before the 
movies, an obvious means of getting laughter, pointing a moral or 
telling a story; but the animated cartoon introduced a new element 
into the old method. By the addition of movement and the mul- 
tiplication of scenes, the possibilities. for comic fantasy were 
enormously increased. Then, with the introduction of sound and 
music to accompany and point up the movements of the characters 
in a scene, the rhythm of the fantasy could be stabilized and em- 
phasized; even stylized to the point where Madame Lopokova’s 
recent back-handed compliment to the American dance, in which 
she pronounced Mickey Mouse “America’s greatest dancer,” 
has considerable meaning. 

The antics of Mickey Mouse very definitely resemble the move- 
ments of a ballet dancer: each movement is calculated, each move- 
ment has a definite point and each movement is rhythmical and 
positive. This, at least, is the resultant economy seen in a cartoon. 
The reason for the economy derives from a method far removed 
from that of the ballet, in a medium essentially static, in contrast 
to the movement of the ballet. The method by which every cartoon 
is constructed sufficiently indicates the medium. A brief Mickey 
Mouse film is made up of a series of drawings and tracings, of 
“cells,” and each cell contains a variation, sometimes only a minute 
variation, on the preceding drawing or cell. These cells, without the 
transforming agency of the camera, would be nothing in the world 
but a lengthy comic strip with all the transitional movements 
depicted. It is directly from the comic strip that the animated 
cartoon derives its economy, as well as its slapstick and even some 
of its peculiar fantasy. The fundamental likeness between a comic 
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strip and animated cartoons would be apparent if, for example, 
Rube Goldberg’s “Inventions” were filmed as cartoons. And 
certainly such a series, for a few times anyway, ought to be highly 
amusing. What the animated cartoon has that the comic strip of 
Goldberg and Herriman has not, is variety, movement, rhythm 
and completeness. 

The rich humor that Mickey Mouse and his confréres, Biméo, 
Krazy Kat and the others, indulge in has the same source as the 
comic strip’s, in a logical ridiculousness; but the distinct humor of 
the animated cartoon can be presented only by the movies. For 
its effectiveness, motion and change are necessary, even occasional 
exact repetition that only the camera can perform. Certain kinds of 
American humor, like that of Donald Ogden Stewart, correspond, 
in general method, to the humor of the cartoon. Stewart and other 
writers like him develop a humorous point not by the addition of 
other humorous ideas but by expanding and distorting the humor- 
ous point to its farthest logical absurdity. But no one can elongate 
a dachshund in prose, or tickle a fireman with flames. No comic 
strip artist can startle a tree into scared life by.a thunder storm. 
Only the camera can enrich and amplify a fantastic idea until all 
the possible humor is exhausted from it. 

There is a further enrichment in the animated cartoons that 
seems not to be found in any other place: their humor tends to the 
frankly bawdy. Not so long ago the coy rhythms of Carolyn Cow 
troubled the censors. Still, in spite of the censors, the umbilical 
emphasis in the clogging that so perpetually occurs in the cartoons, 
continues, and villainous animals’ pants, in full view of the public, 
are taken down and the exposed area spanked by an angry popu- 
lace of flames. It is, undoubtedly, these irate flames, and startled 
trees, heart-broken hydrants, dancing piano stools, helpful pianos 
and all their perversities, reluctances and contributions that make 
the cartoons the hilarious fantasies they are. 

It seems a shame, then, that all the cartoons are becoming alike, 
that the variation among the different series is so slight. In a 
way, it was bound to happen; the immediate possibilities of sound 
and music were so quickly explored, once they were added to 
the cartoons (and resulted in two fine Silly Symphonies, Spring and 
The Skeleton Dance) that further experiment and manipulation 
seem unnecessary. The very stylization, perhaps the almost fault- 
less rhythm, that gave the cartoons their character was certain 
to give rise to a formula which afforded easy repetition for mass 
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production. It is even possible that visualized fantasy has such 
definite limitations, that once a formula which gives the occasional 
illusion of variety has been arrived at, there is no more to be done. 
No one of the elements that go to make up the cartoon — sounds, 
music, characters, gestures, gags — can be altered separately with- 
out altering the whole thing. And the range of sounds in a cartoon 
is probably limited to the tinkling of bells, the clatter of bones, the 
screams of a whistle, etc. True, combinations of images and sounds 
might be worked out in a manner which hasn’t been tried before; 
but here too the range will be fairly quickly exhausted. The main 
use of music appears to be to accompany singing and dancing and 
to maintain or emphasize the rhythm of the piece. The gags, of 
course, depend upon the ingenuity of the makers. Men like Gold- 
berg and Small (who draws Salesman Sam) would undoubtedly 
have something to contribute. There is one possibility which Disney 
and the other artists have not made all they could out of. The in- 
animate objects which now play a subordinate réle in the cartoons 
could be elevated to stellar parts. The abduction of a steam engine 
by a water tank, or the adventures of a no-account ash-can might 
make an amusing series of cartoons, provided their makers did not 
commit the error of giving the characters voices and lines to speak. 
If the characters in animated cartoons must speak, the sexless tones 
of Mickey and Minnie Mouse appear to be about the best solution. 

Whatever does happen to the cartoons will have to happen within 
them. There is no outside help at all to be had, unless from some 
of the better comic strip artists. The cartoons are a tight, difficult 
medium; nothing quite like them exists even in the movies. If they 
were like any other single medium certain influences would be sure 
to have an effect upon them. The problems of variety and develop- 
ment that they present, however, are the result of synthesis and 
combination and they must be solved as if they were the result 
of a unique medium. 

It seems unlikely, too, that the cartoons can contribute directly 
to the method of ordinary motion pictures. The whole comic-strip 
method, which is, of course, at the basis of the animated cartoon, 
is foreign to that of movie making. The economy: of means which 
good movies display is utterly different from the economy of the 
cartoons. The kind of visualization a director is said to need is 
quite different from the visualization a comic strip artist needs, 
even when the comic strip artist is drawing scenes to be photo- 
graphed for an animated cartoon; the whole process of composition, 
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and later, of editing, is of a totally unlike sort. The very precise, 
pert relation that must obtain between sound and images in the 
animated cartoon so that they click together like the point of a good 
joke and the immediate laughter can have little use in the movies 
proper, unless the movies are to copy directly the methods of the 
cartoon. When, in an ordinary movie, sound is intelligently used 
it increases the dimensions of the image; in a cartoon, the dimen- 
sions remain the same. Even the fantasy of the movies must be 
constructed on a different plane; not, of course, in the heavy- 
handed manner of the long-gone Thief of Bagdad, but more prop- 
erly of Lubitsch’s comedies. It isn’t possible to reduce the problems 
of one medium to the problems of another and hope thereby to solve 
them. Certain hilarious scenes in René Clair’s recent Le Million 
might suggest a likeness of spontaneous horse-play to the doings- 
about in a Mickey Mouse cartoon. But a resemblance could be 
traced equally well between the French picture and some of Mack 
Sennett’s comedies. The likeness lies not at all in the method but 
in the swiftness and complex change of movement; in other words 
the likeness lies in common farcical principles from which the ani- 
mated cartoon, as well as the comedies, draws for its effectiveness. 

The effectiveness of the animated cartoon cannot, for all the 
banality it now exhibits, be denied. It is a distinct addition to the 
movies and the skill and ingenuity of its creators — the cartoon 
was distinguished even before the advent of sound — cannot be 
overestimated. What remains to be seen is what will be done with 
a medium in which the technical method has been so aptly and 


slickly worked out. 
KENNETH WHITE 
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Fourteen years ago the Bolsheviks set out to accomplish deeds 
which are without parallel in history. As their final objective is a 
complete social transformation, it is inevitable that they will arouse 
the deepest social and personal prejudices. Indeed, near and far- 
sighted historians have long been predicting the fall of the Soviet 
Union (within three months). Liberal critics view it as a laboratory 
where a “great experiment” is being performed; it will either suc- 
ceed or fall. To some, the Soviet Union is an enigma, a land of 
paradoxes; to others, a monster that will eventually destroy civilized 
society. To the Russian masses, however, it is a means to the real- 
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ization of a better and fuller life than they have hitherto known. 

The history of mankind, to the Marxist historian, consists of a 
long series of social movements and changes. Although their con- 
nection is hardly perceptible, they present a dialectical chain of 
evolutionary transformation. Thus, if we want to understand any 
episode in history, we must first of all make a thorough investiga- 
tion of the various successive historical events leading up to it. 
The Western observer, however, has his own criterion of judging. 
Equipped with a scientific Western “impartiality” he measures 
facts with his own yardstick and generally draws false conclusions. 
Thus, the majority of books dealing with Soviet Russia speak of the 
peasantry as an ignorant and meek race, while Communism is 
represented as a foreign German idea fostered upon the masses 
from above. Yet, a careful study of the history of Russia would 
show that since the seventeenth century there was a continuous 
thread of revolt which culminated in Communism. As early as the 
seventeenth century, Stenka Razin sowed the seed of Bolshevism 
in Russian soil. Even to-day, the peasants sing ballads of him who, 
according to the legends, took from the rich and gave to the poor. 
Then there was the great rebellion of Pugachov in the nineteenth 
century which may be considered as the first inter-racial revolt, for 
the Cossack Pugachov not only strove to free the Russian peasantry 
but also the Tartars, Bashkirs — oppressed nationalities of the 
once great Russian Empire. The French Revolution, too, had its 
influence upon Russian thought. It found expression in the con- 
spiracy of 1825 that was led by young aristocrats and officers who 
while fighting Napoleon absorbed the revolutionary ideas then 
prevalent in France. But it is the revolution of 1905 that is con- 
sidered by historians as the rehearsal for the elemental and all- 
devastating outbreak of 1917. 


I 
PRIOR TO OCTOBER 


During the 1905 revolution there were three major revolutionary 
parties operating in Russia: Socialist Revolutionaries, Bolsheviks 
and Mensheviks. Of these, the Socialist Revolutionary Party was 
the largest and most Russian. It was a direct descendant of the 
Narodnaya Volya (People’s Will) of the 70’s which had been a sort of 
a reformist sect of benevolent autocrats. They loved the peasants 
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philanthropically and nobly, like a Southern gentleman loves his 
black mammy. This movement gave an opportunity to the vast and 
idle Russian intelligentsia to relieve their boredom and their other- 
wise unused energy. They thought, and wrongly so, that the way to 
revolution was across the huge ocean of Russian peasantry. In 1901 
the Narodnaya Volya reorganized and formed a political peasant 
party, the Socialist Revolutionary, which is responsible for the far- 
famed acts of terrorism. Much of the leadership of this party came 
from the nobility. They were naive and adventurous aristocrats, 
who having no clear-cut revolutionary outlook based all their hopes 
on the notorious Boyevaia Organizatsia — Terrorist Unit of the 
Party. Its function was to condemn and assassinate the ministers of 
the Tzarist régime most notorious for their acts of cruelty. They 
hoped that by deeds of individual heroism and martyrdom they 
might awaken the world to the tyranny that was then Russia. 
Naturally, the Tzarist government answered terror with terror. It is 
with the organization of the Ochranna, the Tzarist Secret Police, 
with its vast net of espionage and provocation that the romantic 
period of the Russian revolutionary movement begins. 

Provocateur is a historical novel based on the conspirative combat 
between the members of the Terrorist Unit and the Ochranna. It is a 
captivating narrative and swift-moving. Here dynamite is inter- 
mingled with a Dostoyevskian pathos, conspiracy with heroism, 
treachery with love. Evno Azef, the Iago of modern history, who was 
the chief of the Terrorist Unit and at the same time an agent provo- 
cateur of the Ochranna, is the central figure of this bloody drama. 
In his thirst for power, money and women, Azef played a hazardous 
game. He sold the heads of the Tzarist officials to the revolutionists 
and the heads of his Party comrades to the police. For ten years he 
thus maneuvered between the police department and the terrorist 
organization. Exposed by Burtsef, ““The Sherlock Holmes of the 
Terrorists,” he disappeared from the scene and died a peaceful 
death in Berlin. 

Of no less notoriety in the Terrorist Movement was Boris Savin- 
kov, poet, renegade, executioner —right-hand of Azef. His 
Memoirs of a Terrorist cover the most exciting period of terrorist 
activity, from 1902 to 1909. It was he who was commissioned by 
Azef to supervise the assassination of the Minister of Interior 
Plehve, Grand Duke Sergius and the Tzar. True, many of his asso- 
ciates like Kalayev and Sazanov were sincere fighters for liberty. 
Savinkov, however, was merely an aristocratic adventurer. After 
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the October revolution and during the Civil War, when there were 
no more Tzarist officials left to be killed, he, with equal zest, or- 
ganized pogroms and tortured Jews. Needless to say, his Memoirs 
as well as the Provocateur are as thrilling as an American gangster 
movie. Moreover, they deal with an important chapter in the his- 
tory of the Russian revolution. 

Despite the adventurous type that flocked to the Socialist-Revo- 
lutionary Party because of its policy of individual terror, the Party 
as a whole was at one time deeply rooted in the Russian soil. Having 
a peasant orientation, it failed to realize that at the beginning of the 
twentieth century a dominant force, a new class, was rising in 
Russia — the proletariat. Rapidly emerging from her feudal state, 
Russia was entering an era of capitalist and industrial development. 
By the end of 1897 there were already over two million workers 
congregated in the various industrial centers. With the partial 
Westernization of Russian economy came also the Westernization 
of the Russian idealogy and revolutionary tactics. Thus, in 1898 the 
first Marxian party was organized. In 1993 it split into Mensheviks 
and Bolsheviks with Lenin as the Bolshevik leader. 

While the Socialist Revolutionaries based themselves solely on 
the peasantry, the Mensheviks, who comprised mostly exiled Rus- 
sian intellectuals residing in the West, accepted the Marxian eco- 
nomics, but failed to master the elasticity of his dialectics. Marx, 
they claimed, spoke of the hegemony of the proletariat only; hence, 
they, too, looked hopefully toward the city proletariat, failing to 
realize that unlike the West with which Marx dealt, Russia was still 
predominately a country of peasants. Lenin, on the other hand, was 
the only Marxist who knew Russia. If one was to give a symbolic 
interpretation of his strategic victory, it would be expressed by the 
word Smychka — Unity between city and village, proletarian and 
peasant. 


II 
LENIN 


Historical materialists have long since ceased to look upon the 
individual genius as the sole maker of history. “It has long since 
been noticed,” wrote Plechanov, one-time teacher and friend of 
Lenin, “that talents appear always and everywhere, where there 
exists favorable conditions for their development.” In other words, 
every genius who has risen in life, every talented man who became a 
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social force, is the product of social relations. Carlyle attributed the 
changes in history to heroes — deginners. Marxists emphasize that 
the most common cause of historical change is the development of 
productive forces which in turn condition the corresponding changes 
in the social relations of men. This was Lenin’s formula. He con- 
sidered himself just a tiny screw in a gigantic machine — the 
Party. But history decreed differently. After a careful examination 
of the history of the October Revolution, it may not be altogether 
absurd to speculate as to what would have happened to the revolu- 
tion had not Lenin been there to supervise it. Kamenev and Zino- 
viev, then the leaders of the Bolsheviks in Petrograd, were opposed 
to striking at the opportune moment. They would surely have 
missed the opportunity which the situation offered. Lenin, on the 
other hand, correctly diagnosed the situation and applied a timely 
cure. He thus saved the revolution and definitely affected the course 
of history. 

The secret of Lenin’s greatness lies, I believe, in his denial of 
personal glory and his forging of an impersonal instrument — the 
Communist Party. His success can be traced to his magnetic per- 
sonality and tremendous will power. What is more, he had a most 
remarkable ability for analyzing situations and doing the right thing 
at the right moment. 

Neither D. S. Mirsky nor George Vernadsky knew Lenin, the 
man. They both present a colorless portrait of the most dynamic 
personality of our time. Much space has been devoted by them toa 
description of Lenin’s pre-revolutionary activities consisting of a 
detailed and endless succession of his strategic attitudes. Vernad- 
sky, a professor at Yale, is openly hostile to Bolshevism. We must, it 
seems, discard the contradictory and fantastic misinformation with 
which he intersperses his story. When the revolution broke out in 
Russia, Lenin was a political exile in Switzerland. It may be taken 
for granted that there was no earthly power that could have kept 
him away from the revolution, his long-cherished dream. But be- 
cause, from the very outset, he proclaimed his opposition to the 
World War as an imperialist war, both England and France refused 
him permission to pass through their territory, but Vernadsky tells 
us that “neither Lenin nor any of his sympathizers . . . applied to 
the English or to the French authorities for permission” 
Unimportant a detail as this may be, it is nevertheless the central 
point of Vernadsky’s “biography”’. For, when after a considerable 
delay, Lenin finally decided to go through Germany, an enemy 
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territory, he was later accused by Kerensky of being a German 
agent. Of course, it stands to reason that Germany was not prompted 
by any altruistic motives. She expected a service for a service. 
History, however, has already proven that Lenin, the revolutionist, 
saw much farther than Ludendorff, the general. But to Vernadsky, 
the academician, historian of the past, the present, even in the face 
of the Soviet Union, does not exist. He still sticks to the old house- 
wife’s tale that Lenin was a German agent. Of course, Professor 
Vernadsky has a right to his own opinion, but in the face of facts, 
this charge disqualifies him as a bona fide biographer of Lenin and 
historian of the Russian revolution. 

D. S. Mirsky, on the other hand, as he tells us, is decidedly pro- 
Bolshevik. A son of Prince Mirsky, who was Minister of the 
Interior during the reign of Nicholas II, he had first fought with 
Denikin against the Bolsheviks. To-day, thirteen years later, as pro- 
fessor of literature at the University of London, he proclaims his 
allegiance to Leninism. Yet his very acceptance of Leninism is 
essentially non-Leninist. Mirsky is a patriot and a nationalist. 
He would attribute to Lenin, the internationalist, a nationalist 
tendency — a tendency which Lenin most abhorred. Except for one 
chapter in the book, he hardly ever speaks of Lenin’s human side. 
Nay, accepting the formula of Dan, leader of the Mensheviks who 
said of Lenin that ‘“‘There is no other man who is absorbed by the 
revolution twenty-four hours a day, who has no other thoughts but 
the thoughts of revolution, and who even when he sleeps dreams of 
revolution”, he reduces Lenin to a mere political automaton. 
Neither Mirsky nor Vernadsky were able to cope with Lenin’s 
personality. The man has eluded them. Perhaps he was too much of 
a revolutionist to be judged by professors. 

It is Ferdinand Ossendowsky who has treated us to a grotesque 
portrait of Lenin — Lenin, the superman, God of the Godless. More 
than a hysterical melodrama, this fictionized biography is a patho- 
logical lie. Mr. Ossendowsky quotes speeches that were never made, 
he cites proclamations that were never written and depicts scenes 
that never took place. Events that did occur he distorts and falsi- 
fies. Rather than a biography of Lenin, this book is a psychologic 
revelation of the author himself. Mr. Ossendowsky’s sadism is best 
revealed in a description of the most minute and bloody details of a 
scene, the supposed trial of the girl who attempted to assassinate 
Lenin. A quotation will speak for itself. 

‘He flung the door open and Lenin stood spellbound. In the room 
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directly opposite the door was a large sofa, upholstered in red 
velvet. Against that warm, bright background was the naked body 
of a woman. . . . As Lenin sat there his mind flashed back to the 
old days when he used to stand enraptured before the statues in the 
Louvre, in Dresden and in Munich. But in that vaulted room with 
its oppressive smell, his thoughts were animal. . . . There came to 
his mind the verses of the Song of Songs: 


“*How beautiful art thou, my love, how beautiful art thou! 
Thy lips are as a scarlet lace; and thy speech sweet. . . . 


> 


Two soldiers pulled Dora to the wall where they fastened her in 
spread-eagle fashion. . . . The body of Dora Frumkin lay against 
the wall with the blood streaming where her breasts had been. . . . 
Suddenly, Lenin sprang to his feet. . . . ‘Finish her off!’ he cried in 
a choking voice. . . . ‘Finish her off!’”’ 

An adequate life of Lenin is still to be written. There is an enor- 
mous literature of recollections of Lenin. The best of them that 
have been translated into English are the Memoirs of Lenin by 
N. Krupskaya, his wife and collaborator, and Reminiscences of 
Lenin by Klara Zetkin. Both women knew Lenin intimately. They 
were with him in exile and when he presided in the Kremlin over the 
People’s Commissars. Theirs are simple and modest statements, 
recording discussions with Lenin about culture, women, friends, 
youth, art and many other problems of life which reveal him asthe 
man, I believe, he was. 

As a political strategist Lenin will be remembered for his insist- 
ence upon the speedy conclusion of the Brest-Litovsk Peace Treaty 
and for his tactical retreat from military Communism to the NEP 
(New Economic Policy). 

A unique document disclosing the relation of the United States 
toward Lenin and Russia during the period of the Brest-Litovsk 
negotiations is Edgar Sisson’s Hundred Red Days. It so happened 
that, simultaneously with Mr. Sisson there was another American 
in Russia, John Reed. These two men have nothing in common, yet 
it may be interesting to note that John Reed, whether he agreed 
with Bolshevism or not, sensed that he was amidst history in the 
making and he drank the full cup of the Russians’ ecstasy. Mr. 
Sisson, however, was at all times occupied distributing Wilson’s 
war leaflets. John Reed later recreated his experiences in the great 
epic, Ten Days That Shook the World, while Mr. Sisson treated us to 
a masterpiece of illiteracy, falsification and venom. John Reed met 
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Mr. Sisson and forgot about him, but Edgar Sisson did not forget 
John Reed. He did his utmost to direct him into the channels of 
“good”? Americanism, but when the newspaper /zvestia reported 
that “‘Comrade Reed promises when returning to the conservative 
country of the ruling imperialists, to tell the American proletariat 
about everything that is happening in revolutionary Russia, and 
he is deeply convinced that this will call forth an echo among the 
oppressed and exploited masses”, Mr. Sisson was disappointed. 
“Poor, brilliant, unhappy Reed!” exclaims the hundred per- 
center. 

Mr. Edgar Sisson went to Russia as a representative of President 
Wilson and George Creel. His function, as he modestly tells us, was 
“the diffusion of information of American purpose and effort . . . 
and from the Russian base to do whatever possible to weaken the 
German morale’’. For that purpose he employed five hundred Rus- 
sian orators to influence public opinion, a large force of inspectors to 
spy on these orators, and seven hundred secretaries, probably to spy 
on the inspectors. During the three months of his stay in Russia, 
$5,512,000 was spent on propaganda for war to safeguard democracy. 

The author’s work, we are told, brought him in close contact with 
the ‘“‘cynical Bolshevik band”. He talked with Lenin and jested 
with Radek. Lenin pleased him, for “‘he did what I wanted him to 
do, the more so because he did it quickly”’. I am inclined to think 
that Lenin must have liked Mr. Sisson too, for his penetrating eye 
must have at once surmised that the great American war meddler 
saw no farther than his nose. For, if it was Mr. Sisson’s mission to 
prevent the conclusion of the Brest-Litovsk Treaty, there is no 
doubt that in spite of his narcissistic praise he failed miserably. 
As a consolation, however, assisted by the notorious spy and gang- 
ster, Semenov, he manufactured a series of documents, known as 
the Sisson Documents, purporting to prove that Lenin and Trot- 
sky were German spies. In spite of the fact that these documents 
have long been proven forgeries, their author still insists on their 
authenticity. 


Il 
THE FIVE YEAR PLAN 


Lenin died, but the wheel he set in motion continues to turn. 
Overcoming plots, intrigues, and allied intervention, through fam- 
ine and exhaustion, the revolution has reached its present stage. 
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At first viewed as an economic vacuum, to-day alarmists proclaim 
the Soviet Union as an economic threat to the world. But regardless 
whether the Five Year Plan will succeed or not, there is something 
captivating in this gigantic attempt, unheard of in recorded his- 
tory, that stirs the imagination of a stagnant world. 

Dr. Arthur Feiler, former editor of the Liberal Frankfurter 
Zeitung, who came to Russia full of good intentions, failed to grasp 
the spirit of Russia’s rebirth. In the Russian Experiment, where he 
deals with many phases of Soviet life, including the Five Year 
Plan, he merely adds to the vast amount of impartial confusion and 
helps to cloud the facts concerning social and economic life under 
the Soviet Government. 

Socialism, he informs us, means wealth. “ But the present experi- 
ence of Russian humanity is poverty and deprivation.” Disre- 
garding, of course, Dr. Feiler’s erroneous conception of Socialism, 
it would be absurd to deny the fact that the absolute economic wel- 
fare of the workers in the highly developed Capitalist countries is 
on a much higher plane than in the Soviet union..If, however, we 
compare the living conditions of the majority of the Russians under 
the Tzarist régime with that under the Soviets (which most of the 
Western critics fail to do), or if we compare the sum total of Soviet 
achievement during the thirteen years of its harassed existence with 
that of the highly developed capitalist countries, the tables will be 
reversed. For while the latter have been on a gradual economic 
decline and are experiencing now an acute economic crisis, the 
Soviet union not only escaped the worst effects of the crisis, but, 
according to G. T. Grinko, Vice Chairman of the Five Year Plan- 
ning Commission, will accomplish its ambitious Five Year Plan 
of Industrialization in four years. And when Dr. Feiler is appalled 
by the housing shortage and the “human dwellings which are liter- 
ally nothing more than caves”, we must remember that these are 
still remnants of old Russia. Where now there are only four 
industrial workers to a room, according to the Trade Union statistics, 
before the revolution there were seven. Moreover, Dr. Feiler admits 
in another sentence that in new Russia “up-to-date buildings and 
occasionally even skyscrapers are the order of the day”’. 

Nor are we assured of the authenticity of Dr. Feiler’s information 
when he tells us that university professors are allowed by the govern- 
ment only a few rubles’ worth of foreign books and periodicals, and 
scientific and intellectual intercourse with other countries is almost 
entirely suspended. Any one who reads the newspapers, particu- 
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larly the dispatches of Walter Duranty, correspondent for the New 
York Times, will remember that only a short while ago forty Soviet 
engineers came to this country for the purpose of study. And nu- 
merous commissions of scientists are being sent out annually by the 
Soviet government to the United States and various European 
countries. Even in the field of literature there are few modern books 
of interest to the Russians, be it Chinese, German or American that 
have not already been translated into Russian. Examine, for in- 
stance, the !‘st of American authors who have appeared in the last 
few years in Russian translation: Jack London, Sinclair Lewis, 
Upton Sinclair, Theodore Dreiser, John Dos Passos, Michael Gold, 
Eugene O’Neill, Langston Hughes, Charles Yale Harrison and many 
others. 

Like Dr. Feiler, William Henry Chamberlain is an excellent re- 
porter. He, too, had to turn to books for the study of pre-revolution- 
ary Russia, but as correspondent of the Christian Science Monitor, 
he has lived in Russia for the past seven years, traveled extensively 
throughout the country and has a rich knowledge of Russia of 
to-day. Soviet Russia: A Living Record and History is by far the 
most pretentious book that has yet been written about that country. 
It is full to overflowing with facts and figures. This book, the 
author tells us, is an attempt to present an impartial analysis of what 
is happening in Russia to-day. Incidentally, it is also a modest 
venture into the future of the Soviets. There is hardly a phase of 
Soviet life that Mr. Chamberlain does not discuss in his nineteen 
chapters; including the Communist Party, economic life of the 
country, Russian minor nationalities, the youth, leaders of the 
revolution, education, culture and art, the decay of the old intelli- 
gentsia, the new Russian woman and liberty under the dictatorship 
of the proletariat. In his attempt to be impartial Mr. Chamberlain 
presents a vast number of fundamental facts about which he hesi- 
tates to venture any conclusions. He agrees, however, (1) that large 
scale landowning has been abolished, (2) that private property has 
been replaced by state control and operation in industry, (3) 
that the workers and peasants are given preference in political and 
educational opportunity. But (and there is always a but to every- 
thing under Sovietiana), (a) will the revolution succeed, (b) will it 
be able to create a highly productive industry which will give the 
Russian people not only higher quality but also higher standards of 
living, (c) will it be possible to transform a backward, semi-feudal 
agriculture into a mechanized and collective agriculture? In other 
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words, will Communism succeed? These questions, the author being 
impartial, does not answer. 

Nor are the answers to be found in the works of Bruce Hopper 
and Calvin B. Hoover. Pan-Sovietism in content and treatment is 
similar to Soviet Russia, etc. Both authors attempt to be all-inclu- 
sive and present as a background a short review of Russian pre- 
revolutionary history. But where Mr. Chamberlain is informative 
and dynamic, Mr. Hopper is sophisticated and dull. Fortunately, 
he makes no pretences to impartiality since his purpose, as he clearly 
states, is to unearth the secret of Soviet expansion — Pan-Soviet- 
ism, towards the East so that the United States may check it in 
time. He predicts that the future battle for economic supremacy 
will be fought between the United States and Soviet Union on 
Chinese territory. But hold! It’s not yet too late. The U. S. may still 
come out on the top. For in spite of the severe economic crisis and 
widespread unemployment, there is no cause to “‘assume that 
America in 1931 is as full of dynamite as was Russia in 1917”. 
Furthermore, Mr. Hopper has his doubts as to the ultimate success 
of the Soviet Union. One reason is that Russia has not yet passed 
through the stage of parliamentary democracy. Scholar that Mr. 
Hopper is, he is nevertheless ignorant of the historical theory of 
irregularity of development. It has long since been known, that just 
as every society must not pass, let’s say, through the stages of fishing 
and hunting, so does not every country have to pass through the 
stage of parliamentary democracy. What is parliamentary democ- 
racy? In the West, it was the state form corresponding to the rise of 
the industrial bourgeoisie. Russia to-day, however, can benefit 
directly from the highly developed technique of the already mature 
West and does not have to go through all the painful stages of 
development. Hence, it must not necessarily pass through thestage 
of parliamentary democracy. In fact, they did have it during the 
eight months of Kerensky’s régime and discarded it. Finally, Mr. 
Hopper, basing himself on the records of students of the Tzarist’s 
régime, contends that much that is considered to be new in Russia is 
really old and that Communism is still in the “never-never 
land”’, points refuted by Calvin B. Hoover. 

In the first chapter of Economic Life in Soviet Russia, Professor 
Hoover states emphatically that “the Soviet economic system is not 
a mere modification of the capitalist system... it is a truly 
socialist economy — the first of any size that ever existed”. He 
agrees with Mr. Chamberlain that property, except for the most 
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personal kind, has ceased to exist as a social institution. Even 
though his views are colored by a perceptible bias, he nevertheless 
admits that the Soviet government has demonstrated its ability to 
accumulate industrial and financial capital. What’s more, it has 
learned the trick to operate industry without the gold standard. As 
a disinterested observer, Professor Hoover admits that the results of 
the Five Year Plan are fairly favorable. 

In the realm of figures and statistics, Professor Hoover is cau- 
tious, objective and scientific. As a critical summary of Soviet in- 
dustry his book is a valuable contribution. When, however, he 
encroaches upon the field of sociology and history, his generaliza- 
tions lack an historical perspective and sometimes clarity. For in- 
stance, in the first chapter Professor Hoover tells us that Russia has 
truly a socialist economy, that surp/us value no longer exists “since 
the proletarian state succeeded the capitalist state”. In the conclud- 
ing chapter, it seems that Russia is not a socialist state, that the 
income (part of surplus value) “that was taken away from the 
exploiting classes has not yet been transferred to those who de- 
spoiled them.” Moreover, without any basis for it, Professor Hoover 
contends that living conditions at present are much inferior to the 
conditions during the Tzarist régime. And when he observes that 
“one rarely sees a smile or hears a laugh” in Soviet Russia, it is at 
once apparent that his sociologic observations are somewhat naive. 

The four books considered so far are attempts to describe and 
interpret Soviet Russia by men who have personally observed it. 
They are significant in what they reveal of this “‘new experiment”, 
and also as a measure of the middle class approach towards it. 
Here are interpretations contradicting interpretations, facts 
contradicting facts, and statements of fair, intelligent principles of 
judgment followed by a disregard of these principles. Yet, overlook- 
ing their preconceptions and presuppositions, the authors of these 
books have presented a summary of Sovietism based on study and 
research, which, if read critically, will give one a glimpse of what 
is taking place in the Soviet Union to-day. 

The Red Trade Menace, as a study of the Five Year Plan, stands 
in a class by itself. Mr. H. R. Knickerbocker, foreign correspondent 
of the New York Evening Post, if he is nothing else, is master of the 
genteel art of lying. During the seven weeks he spent in Russia 
he visited Moscow, Nijny-Novgorod, Ufa, Baku, Tiflis, the Don 


Basin — nineteen industrial centers covering an area of 10,000 
miles. 
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To any serious student of economics it will seem highly improb- 
able that in such a short visit Mr. Knickerbocker was indeed able 
to make a “thorough” study of the food situation, the railroads, 
steel plants, chemicals, tractor factories, convict labor, tea pro- 
duction, coal mines, etc. If, however, he hasn’t learned anything 
about Soviet industry, he was nevertheless able to gather a number 
of surface facts, basing his conclusions rather on sentiments than 
on actual observations. He repeats the notorious fable of forced 
labor and Soviet dumping, ignoring the fact that export from Rus- 
sia to-day is not as great as during the Tzarist régime. For instance, 
in 1910 the grain export of Tzarist Russia totalled 25% of the world 
exports, whilst in 1930 the Soviet share of world grain exports 
was only 20%. Also the export of manganese ore was 51% of the 
world export during Tzarism but only 35% under the Soviet régime. 
It seems to me that it is The Red Trade Menace that is a product 
of forced labor. 

After examining such a variety of books on the Five Year Plan 
written by “impartial” observers, one may ask what indeed is 
the truth about the Five Year Plan? Where is the key to the 
riddle? I believe it will be found in the following books: The Five 
Year Plan of The Soviet Union, Piatiletka, New Russia's Primer 
and Russias Productive System. Mr. G. T. Grinko presents in 
The Five Year Plan of the Soviet Union a clear-cut political defense 
of the Soviet system of planning. Russia, he points out, is a country 
of class antagonisms — bitter struggles between the workers and 
peasants as against the remnants of capitalist and feudal elements 
in the U. S. S. R. and against the whole capitalist world. Its objec- 
tive is socialism. It is axiomatic then that the first prerequisite 
for the creation of the socialist society is the industrialization of the 
country. Russia needs chemicals, coal, iron, steel as well as the 
necessities of life for its workers. These she lacks; these the Five 
Year Plan intends to create. In summing up the results of the first 
two years, Mr. Grinko shows that whereas the goal for the first 
year, 1928-29 was to increase production 21.4%, the actual increase 
was 23.4%. While the plan increase for the second year was 24%, 
the result was an increase of 30%. So significant have resulting 
increases been over the planned increases that it is now intended to 
complete the plan in four years instead of five. 

Like Mr. Grinko, Michael Farbman, who carried on his researches 
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for the London Economist, is interested in the technical aspect of 
the Five Year Plan. He devoted most of his time to the study of 
Soviet agriculture and in that sense, the Piatiletka supplements 
Mr. Grinko’s work. 

The movement to collectivize the land started in 1930, which 
Stalin describes as the “year of the great break”. Since then, this 
new agricultural revolution has become the outstanding factor in 
the Soviet program. Although its aim is to industrialize agriculture, 
to get control of and increase by scientific methods the food supply 
of the entire nation, the real issue, however, lies deeper. It is the 
historic struggle between individualism and collectivism, between 
private enterprise and collective ownership. Outside of the scene 
of action, one can hardly conceive the rapidity with which events 
are moving in the Russian village. This is the subject of Mr. Farb- 
man’s investigation, and the Piatiletka tells the tale. 

Dramatic in its presentation of the Five Year Plan is New 
Russia’s Primer. 1n a realistic, often lyrical, style Mr. Ilin begins the 
story of the great plan. “To tell in one’sown words about this great 
plan is a difficult task. To relate in a small booklet all that is told 
in 1680 pages of figures, tables and brief explanations, is this possi- 
ble? Thousands of people worked over the Five Year Plan, and I 
alone wish to tell about everything.” It isn’t novel to sing odes of 
praise to machinery. It has been done in the past, and poets will also 
wax lyrical over machinery in the future. But never before have 
I read a book dealing with factories, machinery, agriculture, that 
can so capture the imagination of young and old. The New Russian 
Primer has not been written for us. It was intended primarily for 
the growing youth of Russia — the youth upon whom Lenin based 
his hopes. Its purpose is to explain to them the nature of planned 
economy. However, Professor Counts, the translator, suggests 
that this book will also do well to serve as a guide for American 
adults. This may seem somewhat naive. Mr. Ilin, for instance, 
whoops with delight because a dam is being built over the river 
Dnieper. Yet dams have been built before in America. Nor can 
Russia’s modest achievements in industrialization overwhelm a 
hard-boiled American looking down from the Empire State Build- 
ing. But when the author explains, ‘“‘We have a plan!”, we feel 
that it is more than a conceited boast. It is more than a cold-blooded 
statement of fact. It is an epic expressing the soul of old Russia 


emerging from its dark sleep of ignorance — a song about the birth 
of a new Russia. 
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Even more pithy in style and valuable as a document dealing 
with the mechanics of the Soviet industrial machinery is Emile 
Burns’ Russia’s Productive System. If objectivity is not merely 
a word in the dictionary but a reality, Mr. Burns reaches to its 
heights. In a lucid and simple style, he tells precisely what the 
industrial system of the Soviet Union is. He describes with an 
astounding impartiality and precision the process of planning 
industry and the method of wage payments. “‘Insofar as the new 
system extends,” he concludes, “there is coordinated production 
and distribution, there is a steady extension of the means of pro- 
duction and of the volume of products: more labor is being em- 
ployed every year, working hours are being reduced, and — in spite 
of temporary shortage of certain products — conditions are im- 
proving for both the town and country population. Only an ostrich 
can continue to deny that these results are obtained and no 
economist, ‘no politician, no employer and no worker can afford 
to ignore a new productive system which is giving such results.” 


IV 


THE INDIVIDUAL AND CULTURE UNDER 
THE FIVE YEAR PLAN 


So mighty is the driving force of the Plan, so great is the struggle 
for its achievement that it overshadows its meaning and purpose, 
yet its final objective must not be lost from sight lest it become a 
plan for the sake of planning — Fordisatsia for the sake of Fordi- 
satsia. Two revolutions have whirled across the lives of one hun- 
dred sixty million people. The bloody revolution of October and 
the bloodless Five Year Plan — how have they affected them as 
individuals? 

Mr. Maurice Hindus has a unique advantage of studying the 
individual under the Soviet régime. Himself a Russian who emi- 
grated to the United States at an early age, he still remembers the 
old muzhik of pre-revolutionary Russia whom he constantly uses 
as a background and contrast in his study of the new Russian 
peasant. His acquisition of American culture lends to his story a 
certain amount of detachment. Mr. Hindus’s approach is that of an 
artist. He centers his attention mostly on the human interest side of 
the revolution. Both Humanity Uprooted and Red Bread are largely 
records of the author’s own adventures. They have a wide range, 
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for the author has visited the country many times and has traveled 
throughout it extensively. Also a knowledge of the Russian lan- 
guage enables him to talk with people, enter into their confidence 
and extract the most minute details of their lives. His description 
of people and scenes are often lyrical and vivid. But where Hu- 
manity Uprooted deals with Sex, with the Family, Religion, in the 
abstract, Red Bread is a study in the concrete. It brings us into 
intimate contact with the peasants whom the Soviet transformation 
affected most. 

There is Yekim Lavrentin, the dark-minded peasant of the 
author’s native village, “who had no mind for anything big or new, 
and this revolution with its Ko/chozy (collective farms), and other 
ozy was compelling him to think, think, think, until he had no 
brains for anything else”. Or Vera, the Komsomolka — young 
Communist league member — the flesh of revolutionary flesh. 
Her whole life is centered around the success of the revolution. At 
eighteen, she is an excellent orator, energetic organizer and super- 
visor of the cultural activities of the Kolchoz. Extraordinary and 
vivid characters such as these symbolizing the great change in 
Russian life stand out in every page of Mr. Hindus’s account. 

William C. White, too, approaches These Russians as an artist. 
He, however, centers his attention chiefly on the backyard of the 
revolution. He, too, records conversations or rather complaints of 
a professor, a housewife, a merchant, a priest, a soldier, a student 
and a worker. It is strange that after having observed and spoken 
to so great a variety of people Mr. White found nobody resembling 
the Vera of Maurice Hindus. Of course, there is Adamova, the 
student, an energetic peasant girl, secretary of the Komosomoltsi, 
but she is unattractive. “Why,” Mr. White’s mouthpiece asks, 
“is it always the unattractive women that go in for politics? 
Is it the same in America?” — utilizing the old gag that radicalism 
is a substitute for sex. 

Mr. Hindus in a sense also was stranded in the dackwash of the 
revolution, but unlike Mr. White, he reached a wider perspective. 
To him these housewives and professors — innocent victims of 
change — become illuminating details on a huge multi-colored can- 
vas, the revolution. To Mr. White, however, they are entities in 
themselves. All he can see and understand is the egoistic way of 
getting a better life. He looks for immediate satisfaction of the 
petty desires of the individual. Unlike Maurice Hindus, he does 
not understand that the aim of the revolution is the transferring 
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of egoistic wishes into a collective striving and the realization of the 
great aims of the whole. Thus, Marfusha, the housewife, who longs 
for a pair of American silk stockings, or the professor’s fat wife, 
a violent anti-communist and anti-semite, are to Mr. White, earnests 
of the failure of the Russian revolution. 

Professor George S. Counts, on the other hand, approaches the 
Soviet Union as an educator. In the Soviet Challenge to America, he 
views the revolution not merely as a bread and butter change, as 
liberal critics often do, but primarily as a cultural upheaval. 

Culture has a definite meaning to different people. To the West- 
ern critic who sets out to weigh the cultural achievements of Com- 
munism, culture means the higher and more refined means of life of 
the upper section of the ruling class with which he is associated. 
When he discovers that as yet the revolution has not produced a 
Dostoyevsky or Chekov, he shrugs his shoulders and turns away 
disappointed, but to the Russian masses, as Professor Counts 
points out, the greatest cultural achievement at present is the 
liquidation of illiteracy. In 1920, three years after the revolution, 
63% of the inhabitants of the Soviet Union could neither read 
nor write. Originally, it was the goal of the Five Year Plan to 
raise the level of literacy to 93% in the cities and to 79% in 
the villages. However, the progress which was made during the 
first year of the Plan was so great that the Central Committee of 
the Party decided to shorten the time within which this goal was 
to be achieved. Thus, these percentages will be obtained at the 
end of three years. 

The immediate purpose of the Five Year Plan, Professor Counts 
tells us, is the industrialization of the Soviet Union at a tempo 
hitherto unparalleled in history. Its final objective, however, is not 
as many Americans believe, industrialization — to overtake in 
technique the highest developed capitalist countries in the shortest 
possible time, but, as formulated by the Fifteenth Party Congress: 
‘The decisive raising of the cultural level of both city and village 
population, the development of the national cultures among the 
peoples of the Union, and the inclusion of a plan of cultural con- 
struction as an inseparable part of the general plan for the social- 
istic construction of the Soviet Union.” 

This is the purpose of the Five Year Plan. To those who are able 
to guide themselves through the labyrinth of anti-Soviet propa- 
ganda and penetrate through the smoke screen of preconceptions, a 
mighty spectacle will unfold itself. True, many will say that there 
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is nothing new in the Soviet idea. It has been spoken of by Plato 
many centuries ago, the Chartists, Utopian Socialists — they, too, 
dreamed of a society based not on profits and exploitation but on 
codperation and freedom. Yet, while their ideas have been merely 
philosophic speculations, the Soviet Union is a concrete realization. 
It is not yet perfect, it may not be for many years to come, but the 
embryo is there — the road toward a new world is being paved. 

I can still remember the little Russian muzhik plodding after 
his bony horse, toiling and toiling from dawn till night — half beast, 
half man, he was kept by the rulers amidst mud and superstition. 

But the world went topsy-turvy .. . 

It must have taken a mad revolution to make him “‘think, think 
and think until he had no brains left for anything else”. To-day, 
the little brother no longer prays for rain, and the tractor he once 
considered an unholy spirit has taken the place of his sorry horse. 
Perhaps that is why Nekrasov, Turgenev, poets and writers, who 
portrayed the peasant of the past, became objects of the literary 
museum, for a new life produces a new [iterature. 

Those who, like Father Walsh? and Eve Garrett Grady,* spread 
lies about the Soviet Union should be answered with the words of 
Gorky, ““Why do you not protest against the State system which 
allows an insignificant and morally degenerate minority to dispose 
of the lives of the majority, infected with its flaws, and hold it in 
conditions of ignorance and poverty, throwing millions of peoples 
of different countries into battle and mutual destruction? . . . 
Does it not seem to you that this stupid order serves only as an 
obstacle to real common human culture of which you platonically 
dream?” 

As for the future of the Soviets, one might well remember what 
Maurice Hindus said: “It will take an upheaval as mighty and as 
bloody as the one Russia has gone through, to win the revolutionary 
youth back to a feeling of contentment in an individualistic society. 
This fact alone would make the conquest of Russian territory by an 
alien power a gruesome tragedy for its present youth. Before there 
can be subjugation, there would have to be conversion and ex- 
termination. .. .” 

Leon DENNEN 


* The Last Stand. By Edmund A. Walsh. Little, Brown & Co. $3.00. 
3 Seeing Red. By Eve Garrett Grady. Brewer, Warren & Putnam. $2.00. 


THE REAPPEARANCE OF 
PHOTOGRAPHY 


Arcet. Paris: Fonquieres; New York: E. Weybe. 1930. 
$7.50. 

STEICHEN THE PHOTOGRAPHER. By Carl Sandburg. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co. 1929. $25.00. 

Die We rT Ist Scuon. Ein Hundert Photographische 
Aufnabmen von Albert Renger-Patzsch. Minchen, 
Kurt Wolff Verlag. 1928. 
Puoto-Eye, 76 photoes of the period. Edited by franz 
roh and jan tschichold akademischer verlag. dr. 
Fritz Wedekind & Co., Stuttgart. 

Arts Er Metiers GrapHIQuEs. Paris. 1930. Numéro 
spécial consacré a la photographie. 

ANTLITZ DER ZEIT, sechzig aufnabmen deutscher Men- 
schen des 20. Fabrhunderts, von August Sander. Trans- 
mare Verlag, Munchen, Kurt Wolff Verlag, Miinchen. 


1929. 


The real significance of photography was submerged soon after 
its discovery. The event was simply the linking of an already extant 
camera with development and fixation of image. Such a stroke of 
practical invention was an indirect hit which in application was 
bound to become tied up in the peculiar dishonesty of vision of its 
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period. The latter half of the nineteenth century offers that fantastic 
figure, the art photographer, really an unsuccessful painter with a 
bag of mysterious tricks. He is by no means a dead tradition even 
now, still gathered into clubs to exhibit pictures of misty October 
lanes, snow scenes, reflets dans l’eau, young girls with crystal balls. 
In these groups arises the loud and very suspicious protest about 
photography being an art. So there is in one of the anthologies under 
review a photo of a corpse in a pool of blood because you like nice 
things. 

Suddenly there is a difference between a quaint evocation of the 
past and an open window looking straight down a stack of decades. 
The element of time entering into photography provides a depar- 
ture for as much speculation as an observer cares to make. Actual 
experiments in time, actual experiments in space exactly suit a 
post-war state of mind. The camera doing both, as well as reflecting 
swift chance, disarray, wonder, and experiment, it is not surprising 
that photography has come to a valid flowering — the third period 
of its history. . 

Certain men of the past century have been renoticed who stood 
away from this confusion. Eugene Atget worked right through a 
period of utter decadence in photography. He was simply isolated, 
and his story is a little difficult to understand. Apparently he was 
oblivious to everything but the necessity of photographing Paris 
and its environs; but just what vision he carried in him of the monu- 
ment he was leaving is not clear. It is possible to read into his 
photographs so many things he may never have formulated to him- 
self. In some of his work he even places himself in a position to be 
pounced upon by the most orthodox of surréalistes. His general 
note is lyrical understanding of the street, trained observation of it, 
special feeling for patina, eye for revealing detail, over all of which 
is thrown a poetry which is not “the poetry of the street” or “the 
poetry of Paris,” but the projection of Atget’s person. The pub- 
lished reproductions are extremely disappointing. They and the 
typography and the binding make the book look like a pirated edi- 
tion of some other publication. 

America is really the natural home of photography if photography 
is thought of without operators (sic). Except that Edward Steichen 
has made up a book that happens to stand on the present shelf, the 
American problem is almost too sad to restate — and too trite. 
Steichen is photography off its track in our own reiterated way of 
technical impressiveness and spiritual non-existence. In paraphrase, 
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his general note is money, understanding of advertising values, 
special feeling for parvenu elegance, slick technique, over all of 
which is thrown a hardness and superficiality that is the hardness 
and superficiality of America’s latter day, and has nothing to do 
with any person. The publication of this work carries an inverted 
interest as reflection of the Chrysler period. 

Without money, post-war Germany experimented with photog- 
raphy heavily and thoroughly. There was an efficient destruction of 
romantic art-photography in a flood of new things which has since 
lost its force. But the medium was extended and insisted upon, even 
though no German master appeared. The German photo renascence 
is a publishing venture with political undertones. Renger-Patzsch’s 
hundred photos make a book exciting to run through in a shop and 
disappointing to take home. His is a photo method, but turns out to 
be precisely the method that makes it said ‘“‘painting is no longer 
necessary, the world can be photographed”’. It is a roundabout re- 
turn to the middle period of photography. 

Photo-eye is a nervous and important book. Its editors call the 
world not only beautiful but exciting, cruel, and weird. In intention 
social and didactic, this is an anthology of the “‘new”’ photography; 
yet its editors knew where to look for their material, and print exam- 
ples of the news photo, aerial photography, microphotography, astro- 
nomical photography, photomontage and the photogram, multiple 
exposure and the negative print. The pictures are introduced by an 
essay which must be quoted (leaving its extraordinary English 
translation as it is in the book): 


the importance to the history of mankind of development of instruments 
such as the camera, lies in obtaining increasingly complex results, while the 
handling of the apparatus becomes more and more simple. to maintain that 
“short cuts” by relieving him of all effort, lead but to man’s greater dul- 
ness and laziness, is romanticism in the minor key. the field of mental 
struggle is but changed to another place.. . . is it but necessary to master 
the implements of photography to become a good photographer? by no 
means: as in other fields of expression personality is required. the peculiar 
human valuation of form at the time is expressed in the photo just as it is in 
graphic art. . . . it often occurs that photographs taken by the one will 
always appear uninteresting, though he be skilled in technique, while pho- 
toes by the other, who considers himself but an amateur and whose work is 
not technically perfect, yet invariabley are of forcible effect. . . . some mis- 
instructed people still raise the question whether. . . . to produce a photo 
full of expression and finished to the very corners can be an impelling inner 
necessity. what we mean is the question whether we are . . . concerned 
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here with art. commonplace men and “connoisseurs”, both of whom gener- 
ally are misforms of existence, still often meet in refusing to the most fin- 
ished of photographs the quality mark of “art’’. either there is here but the 
semblance of a problem, since the definition of art is wholly time-bound, 
arbitrary and ungreat, or human sight is totally deformed and susceptible 
only to one kind of beauty even opposite nature. if however we understand 
art as an end in itself, called forth by man and filled with “expression”, 
good photographs are included. 


Photographie is the French equivalent to Photo-eye with the added 
intention of giving a history of photography. It is without tendency 
but has lost consistency by a de luxe process of reproduction. An 
essay on photographie vision du monde could be a good deal briefer 
than the one which prefaces this collection. But it is valuable, in its 
French-intellectual way, a respectable statement of the functions 
and possibilities of photography. The reproductions do little to 
illustrate this essay. 

Finally the photo document is directed into a volume, again in 
Germany. Antlitz der Zeit is more than a book of “type studies’’; 
a case of the camera looking in the right direction among people. 
This is one of the futures of photography foretold by Atget. It is a 
photographic editing of society, a clinical process; even enough of a 
cultural necessity to make one wonder why other so-called ad- 
vanced countries of the world have not also been examined and 
recorded. 

WALKER Evans 


ASCETIC AND MYSTIC LOVE 


STUDIES OF THE SpanisH Mystics. By E. Allison 
Peers, M.A. (Iwo Volumes. London: The Sheldon 
Press. Vol. I, 1927. Vol. II, 1930.) 


These two volumes are a continuation of the author’s book, 
“Spanish Mysticism, a Preliminary Survey,” published in the year 
1924. “The principal aim of this Survey,” says the author, “was 
to give some idea to English-reading people of the wealth of mysti- 
cal literature which Spain can boast, and so to pave the way for a 
larger work, which . . . will be found to contain studies of all the 
noteworthy mystics of Spain’s greatest age. Of this work, the 
first volume, dealing with seven writers, is now published.” The 
seven writers dealt with are: St. Ignatius Loyola, Luis de Granada, 
Francesco de Osuna, St. Theresa, St. John of the Cross, Luis de 
Leon, Juan de los Angeles. 

In the second volume we have studies of thirteen more mystics, 
“some of them very nearly of the highest rank, and together com- 
prising a group, which, with that of the seven figures already treated, 
may be taken as thoroughly representative of the Golden Age of 
Spanish Mysticism” (p. vii). Representatives of the Teresan 
Period, of Franciscan Mysticism, of Augustinian Mysticism, and 
of Post-Teresan Mysticism are given. 
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The author has an intimate and comprehensive knowledge of 
his subject. To this knowledge he adds a reverent love of the spirit 
and the aim of these Master-minds of Spanish spirituality. He is 
doing for the English-speaking world what Abbé Bremond is doing 
for the French-speaking world — satisfying the growing desire 
among serious-minded men and women to know more of the deep- 
est all of realities, the intimacies of the divine union of the Soul 
with God. He lets the Spanish Mystics speak for themselves; and 
rarely offers any remarks, other than those of a guide, who speaks 
only when it is necessary for the convenience of his charges. To the 
Student of the Golden Age of Spanish Mysticism the work is in- 
valuable, in that he is introduced to treasures, spiritual and lit- 
erary, which have no equal in modern letters. 

But there is a wider appeal than that of desire of the general 
reader to know, and of the intellectual curiosity of the specialist to 
verify; it is the appeal in the form of an answer to a natural craving 
in the human heart. That craving is the insatiable hunger in the 
soul for the Supreme, for Ultimate Reality, for the Unchangeable, 
for That which Is. Can the mystic help us in our approach? Here 
it is where such studies as these are justified. The mystics have 
lived in personal contact with Supreme Reality. The aim and pur- 
pose of the mystic’s literary labours is to formulate methods and to 
offer means of allaying the hunger, as well as to describe the joys 
and the forms of the ineffable, if transient, satisfaction of the soul’s 
union with God. And though some of them are consummate 
artists in literature, theirs has never been merely a literary adven- 
ture, or a psychological experiment by way of an intellectual hobby; 
it has always been for them a matter of life or death. Their works 
are descriptive records of their own experimental knowledge, 
possession and enjoyment of God. 

But are these mystical experiences verifiable? That is one of the 
prime questions of the philosophy of mysticism that cannot be 
discussed here. Suffice it to say, that to most men there are vouch- 
safed apocalyptic glimpses of-another world. In times of great 
trial, physical, mental or moral, or of deep unutterable delight, 
there is a denudation of soul, in which we see ourselves as we 
really are; when ordinary occurrences seem meaningless and mean, 
or transformed in the light of some high purpose of another world. 
The mystic is an expert in these soul experiences, that are transient 
to us. He gives us news of that other world, from which, for most 
of us the veil, is for very short spells only lightly lifted. But he is 
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so accurate in his descriptions of states, that we have had in 
common with him, that we know, that he is telling us of what he 
has seen. And we trust him as a Seer for the rest. 

There is a rich mine of spiritual treasure in these volumes for 
the heart and the intellect of the reader. There is no other nation 
that has written so vividly, so richly and so alluringly of the splen- 
dours and the depths of divine union as the Spanish. Supreme Real- 
ity for these great spirits is God; and the purpose of our existence 
is our personal union with Him. That is their experience: that is 
their philosophy. The statement of one of them may be taken as 
the experience of all of them. ‘‘Love has unitive and transformative 
virtue . . . it transforms the lover into the object of his love, even 
as the seal and stamp is transformed into soft wax by the action 
of the heat of the sun or of a fire. In the which transformation, the 
seal is the active part, the wax is passive, and the fire dispositive. 
Even so, he that loves suffers. He that is loved works, and love it 
is that disposes. I, if I love Thee, am transformed in thee; and 
thou, if thou lovest me, art transformed in me: the which cannot 
come to pass unless love enters between us. This is not a transfor- 
mation of bodies . . . but of wills, of minds, of hearts” (Juan de 
los Angeles, Vol. I, p. 371). Here is the height, beyond which the 
human soul cannot go; the height, called transformative union. 
Up to this experience all spiritual effort aims at conformative 
union, or the active surrender of the human will to the divine will. 
“Happy, indeed,” says the same mystic, “happy beyond compare, 
is the soul, which, in that kiss of God, — when He, without means 
soever, unites it with Himself — is transformed and deified; and 
dying to itself and to all that is not God, lives to God alone” 
(p. 371). 

With a wealth and variety of quotation from the Master mystics 
of the Golden Age the author shows us the splendid realities of the 
mystic life. It is a matter of deep regret that he did not take from 
one of them a guiding definition of mysticism, instead of taking 
Rawlinson’s vague description of a mystic, as one “who has fallen 
in love with God” (Vol. I, p. xiii. Introduction). Spanish mysticism 
may be defined, and the definition will cover the whole realm of 
Christian mysticism, —as the contemplative union of the soul 
with God. The late Padre Arintero, O.P., was scientific in reducing 
contemplation to the five fundamental degrees: Recollection, the 
Prayer of Quiet, Union, Espousals and Spiritual Matrimony. 
The three first belong to Conformative, the two last belong to 
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Transformative, Union (Evolucién Mistica, p. 491). The Master 
mystics of Spain know of no mysticism that is not conformative 
or transformative union. But they do know of souls in love with 
God, who are not mystics. The purely moral and ascetic writings 
of men like St. Ignatius Loyola, Luis de Granada, Luis dela Puente, 
and even de Osuna, had for their purpose, to excite where it did 
not exist, and to foster where it did exist, the love of God in the 
souls of men. But this moral and ascetic love is by no means mysti- 
cal. Ascetic love is active and acquirable; mystic love is passive, 
unacquirable and infused. To put it another way: mystic love 
differs from ascetic love in genesis, purity and perfection (Onf, 
The Mystical State, pp. 162-5, by Saudreau). Moreover, if to 
“fall in love with God” is mysticism, then the difference between 
mysticism and ordinary religious experience is one of degree, and 
not of kind; and with Von Hugel, it might be held, that every man 
is a mystic, because he is endowed with an inchoate aptitude for réec- 
ollection, intuition and emotion. Be that as it may. Mysticism 
with the Spanish Masters is an infused,, passive grace of union. 
And many a soul in love with God has not received this mystical 
favor. However we may differ as to the origin and the nature of 
mystical graces, one thing is unquestionably clear in the writings 
of Spanish Contemplative theologians; and that is, that every 
mystic is in love with God; and that everyone in love with God 
is not a mystic. It is, as we said above, matter of regret that our 
author did not give freer scope to his scholarly love for precision. 
It would have saved him from including in his work much that is 
scarcely mystical. Much on Luis de Granada, de Puente, St. 
Ignatius, de Osuna, and more on most of the men in the second 
volume, are more ascetical than mystical. Of parts of his studies, 
however excellent they are in themselves, it may be said what he, 
himself, writes so discriminatingly of the ‘“‘Exercises” of St. 
Ignatius: they are “‘only in a wide sense of the word mystical, and 
throughout, . . . what we find (very strongly, it may be granted) 
is the mystical habit of mind, and affinities with mystical teaching, 
rather than such teaching itself” (p. 13P). 

The author very courageously sets out to describe the charac- 
teristics of the Spanish mystical habit of mind. In his Introduction, 
Vol. I, p. xv, he enumerates the “‘particular characteristics, the 
combination of which, in a marked degree in Spanish Mysticism, 
gives it an unmistakable individuality. It is concrete, practical, 
personal, experiential, active. He works out more in detail these 
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ideas in his fine work, “Spanish Mysticism, a Preliminary Sur- 
vey” (Chapter V, pp. 40-47). No one can doubt for a moment that 
Spanish Mysticism has the five qualities he claims for it. But are 
they characteristics? Except for the literary style, we have failed 
to find any characteristics that distinguish the Spanish mystics 
from the mystics of other lands. All mystics must be concrete, 
personal, experiential, practical, active. It may be in the combina- 
tion of these features that racial characteristics are to be found. 
But, personally, we have not been able to see any distinctive 
characteristics in the Spanish Mystic that are not to be found in, 
say, the Benedictine German mystic of the twelfth century, or in 
the Italian Franciscan Mystics of the thirteenth, fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries. It would be easy to draw contrasts between the 
concrete, personal, experiential mysticism of the Spaniard and the 
Speculative, Platonic mysticism of the twelfth century, or the exces- 
sive speculative mysticism of men like Ruysbroeck and Tauler. 
But the contrasts would not prove that the experiential, practical 
mysticism is characteristically Spanish; since the whole reaction 
against excessive, intellectual mysticism has always been, as it 
was, for example, under the lead of Gerson, pre-eminently concrete, 
practical, personal, experiential, active. The truth is, we think, 
that mysticism is so individual a life, so personal an experience, 
that it eludes the general tests of racial psychology, and cannot be 
classified under the terms of national characteristics. 

There is one of the features of the mystic, the personal, which 
Mr. Allison Peers appears not to have grasped in its practical 
bearing on the mystic’s life. The mystic is endowed with a sense 
of spiritual values, which, experientially, he intues or verifies: he 
has a sense of the spiritual significance of things, many of which, 
are seemingly insignificant. In his eyes there is nothing so insig- 
nificant, nothing so contemptible, as himself. It is to us a matter of 
extreme surprise, that so sympathetic an admirer of St. Theresa 
as Professor Allison Peers, fails to see the real, personal, mystical 
sanity of her wonderful humility. He writes: “If there is one trait 
in St. Theresa’s character which repels us it is a self-effacement 
carried to excess and suggestive of something, the very reverse of 
true humility. Can she really have thought herself a ‘sea of evil,’ “a 
filthy scum,’ ‘the weakest and most wretched of all who have ever 
been born?’ . . . We prefer to think that they (such statements 
as these) were penned in moments of depression, or at seasons when 
her ardent love of God and her clear vision of His holiness made 
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her write, passionately rather than reflectively, lines which she 
could never bring herself to erase. Most saints have at times done 
the like” (Vol. I, pp. 149-50). It was precisely her vision, “‘her 
clear vision of God’s holiness” that gave her that sense of her utter 
unworthiness and offensiveness, as a sinner in the sight of God. 
Her sense of sin lay in her realisation of its atrocious nature, as an 
offence against God, and in the appalling fact, that she, of all 
beings, should ever have been guilty of rebellion against Him. 
That, in her eyes, is too terrible for any created being to have done, 
who had been favored by God, as she had been. We may find an 
analogy in the uniqueness of a mother’s agony at the death of her 
only child. To her no other evil is comparable. And relatively to 
her, no other evil is comparable. Her soul is swamped. If the world 
had loved her child as she did, the world would grieve as she does. 
St. Theresa’s sense of offensiveness incapacitates her from seeing 
anything so vile as her own infidelities against Adorable Love. 
Indeed, the more a saint reflects upon the vileness of sin in the 
Eyes of God, the deeper becomes the saint’s desire for self-efface- 
ment. It is the reflective tranquillity, not the passionate abhor- 
rence of sin, in a saint’s humility, that terrifies most of us, and that 
most of us find, through our lax, impersonal notions of sin, dif- 
ficult to appreciate. 

If we have singled out for critical remark these minor points, 
it has not been through lack of appreciation of the very many 
excellent qualities, in which the work abounds. To any reader 
interested in mysticism, in general, or, in the Master minds of 
Spanish spirituality, in particular, we whole-heartedly recommend 
this scholarly and easily readable work on the Spanish Mystics. 

FaTHER Peter DanreEt HucHEs 


GILBERT'S JOYCE 


James Joyce’s Utyssgs, A Stupy. By Stuart Gilbert. 
Alfred A. Knopf. 1931. $5.00. 


Mr. Joyce’s Ulysses has remained undigested for years. Its un- 
familiar forms and techniques, its multitude of philosophical, liter- 
ary, philological and historical allusions, and its Homeric parallels, 
have refused to reveal their fundamental unity and “true import”’. 
Mr. Joyce made his early discoveries and decisions in terms of 
scholastic dogma, and then retired to work out the implications in 
solitude. The result, U/ysses, is still bringing most of us out so far 
and making us trot so quick that we can hardly get our bearings. 
Mr. Gilbert, however, seems to have arrived, all breathless, at the 
point where Ulysses becomes comprehensible to each according to 
his capacity — like Dante’s God, completely satisfying every saved 
worshipper while His own being is unspent. 

Mr. Gilbert’s book is therefore immensely valuable, and if fature 
students will absorb it they will be saved many a gross error of inter- 
pretation. He has looked up a great many (though I should not dare 
to say all) the allusions; arranged them to illuminate the appropriate 
sections; and, after four introductory chapters discussing sources, 
method and subject-matter, he has analyzed each of the eighteen 
episodes. Mr. Gilbert has not only been diligent — he speaks with 
authority, having had Joyce’s personal supervision. He gives us 
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the outline and Homeric parallels: in the first episode, for in- 
stance, Telemachus is Stephen; the significantly-chosen scene is the 
tower; its hour, 8 4.M.; its art, theology; its color, white, gold; its 
symbol, heir, and its technique, narrative, young — which we might 
have known before; but he makes clear how these elements deter- 
mine every speck of the episode. He helps out our ignorance of 
metempsychosis and early Irish history from the Bibliothéque 
Nationale, and in short leaves us no excuse but laziness for failing to 
understand the structure of the whole. 

If there is a criticism to be made of what Mr. Gilbert set out to 
do, it is that his book may come to stand as a dilute substitute for 
the original — though he warns the reader against taking him for 
the master. But it is important to remember, too, that, having un- 
derstood Ulysses as well as one can, there is still a crying need to see 
it in relation to something else. When Mr. Eliot reviewed it for 
the Dial in 1923, he adopted his usual attitude of one literary man 
speaking to other (slightly less initiated) literary men, about a work 
of interest to all: ““A step toward making the modern world possible 
for art,” he called it; explaining how the structure of a myth might 
be made the framework for a vast picture of contemporary society. 
But Mr. Gilbert addresses the rapt reader of Ulysses, Mr. X. whose 
devoutly single aim is instruction. Professor Curtius, tackling the 
work in the Neue Schweizer Rundschau, said of its final impression, 
“All these gifts serve but to spend themselves, to refute themselves, 
in a world-conflagration, a flaming welter of metallic irides- 
cence . . .”’, but added that there was a certain exaltation to be got 
out of contemplating a picture of chaos: ‘‘ The Inferno of Ulysses is, 
so regarded, itself a Purgatory.” But in Mr. Gilbert the reader 
and critic are lost in the expositor, who gives back what he con- 
ceives to be the meaning, without the living voice of Joyce. He 
mentions Professor Curtius’ impression, but says only, ‘“‘It must be 
remembered that Joyce is an Irishman.” 

In short, Mr. Gilbert, panting at the end of his long trek, is 
still so completely within the Joycean world that he feels no need of 
a perspective on it. He says in his preface that his aim was to en- 
lighten writers influenced by Ulysses, and to demonstrate its pre- 
cise, classical composition. In the latter aim he has been very 
successful; but as for the “writer”, he leaves him in a region inhab- 
ited only by Mr. Joyce, Mr. Gilbert, and what he calls ‘the 
hydra-headed rabble of the mental underworld”. 

This suggests one of the alarming ambiguities in Mr. Joyce’s own 
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attitude, as we feel it in all his work. He is always showing us his 
alter-ego obsessed by absolute alternatives. In the Portrait of the 
Artist, Stephen must have either the god of the dogmatists or no 
god at all. In Exiles, Richard Rowan, writer, is the diametric op- 
posite of Robert Hand, journalist. When, in Ulysses, Bloom and 
Stephen finally meet, their encounter precipitates the “end of the 
world”’. Is Mr. Joyce, with his clear and calm perception of these 
alternatives, and many others, the only complete humanist? Or 
has he, like Mr. Gilbert, deified his genius, made it the eye of God? 
Or both? 

And so it is that the next step, from the point where Mr. Gilbert 
leaves us, becomes extremely urgent. This next step would not be 
to try to answer questions like the above directly. That would lead 
to the transcendental heresy, to arguing Ulysses out of existence by 
“placing” its author; at best, to understanding without experience 
or belief — in short, to Mr. Edmund Wilson. It would be, rather, to 
try to compare Joyce with great writers of the past, and to study 
his influence on Eliot and Pound — two writers of different tem- 
peraments and gifts who started from comparable données for com- 
parable ends. The neophyte is bound to ransack his reading for a 
personal discipline; he finds contemporary masters issuing apoca- 
lypses from their arrived summits; but a comparison of ultimatums 
is still an interesting possibility. 

Also, if these same hypothetical writers of Mr. Gilbert’s, who try 
to be the Ulysses school, once got oriented, decided they had 
something to say, there would be the Joycean mine of technique, 
revealed by Mr. Gilbert, to be exploited with the aid of other practi- 
tioners of the literary art. Thus one might take Joyce’s symbolism, 
ask oneself how it differed from the religious and traditional va- 
riety of Dante on one side and the esthetic verity of the Symbolistes 
on the other. One might try to see how, with its complete self-con- 
sciousness, it yet attains, at its best, an organic unity like the best 
Elizabethan poetry; and one might try to see Henry James’s art of 
thinking concretely as one of its immediate ancestors. These and 
many other questions might be asked, and Mr. Gilbert’s book would 
help one to the answer, but tonelessly, without hope of anything 


after Joyce. 
Francis FERGUSSON 
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Portraits in Miniature. By Lytton Strachey. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace & Company. 1931. $2.50. 


“The art of biography,” wrote Mr. Strachey in the preface to his 
first essay into this field, “seems to have fallen on evil times.” Whereas 
the two charges laid upon the biographer were “‘a becoming brev- 
ity” and the maintenance of “his own freedom of spirit”, the 
Standard Biography which has yawned out in “two fat volumes” 
by a friend of the family or a hired hack to whom the family paid a 
surely excessive fee, had smothered the “most delicate and humane 
of all the branches of writing”. Followers of Boswell and Lockhart 
had abused their masters’ method, with the result that discomfort 
and ennui had been for years the reward of those who read the 
Nineteenth Century lives of the great. That Mr. Strachey hoped 
consciously to resuscitate this art is probable: that he would now 
confess this to have been his intent is more doubtful. Yet, we had 
the right, thirteen years ago, to see in him a new genius of biog- 
raphy, to believe that his special gifts were enchantingly welcomed 
by the Muse he had chosen to adore, and to greet in him a legitimate 
descendant in the dynasty of Boswell, Lockhart, and Froude. 
Certainly, his Victoria seemed to confirm us in our faith. His 
Elizabeth . . . a little tried our patience. It seemed more an 
ornamentation than a history. The particular Gibbonian ‘char- 
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acter’ and the unmistakable Gibbonian ‘atmosphere’, although 
with something more of superciliousness and something less of 
serenity, Mr. Strachey still succeeded in transposing into his rather 
more florid key.1 But there was absent from his writing a dis- 
interestedness, there was present a personal bias, in one direction of 
perverse admiration, in another of a kind of feminine malice, that 
deceived our expectation. It is these same traits which, or the 
subject to exception, cause us to carry away from his “Portraits in 
Miniature” a thin and shrunken feeling. 

Perhaps we looked for too much from Mr. Strachey, and certainly 
it would appear that he is not overwhelmed by esteem for those 
who seem to us his great predecessors. Boswell, he says, was “an 
idler, lecher, a drunkard, andasnob . . . a Rousseauite, . . . one 
of the first romantics, an inveterate sentimentalist”” who “achieved 
a glorious triumph . . . by dint of the sheer force of native genius 
asserting itself over the extravagance and disorder of an agitated 
lifes? 

Froude (and some readers may demand a justification of my 
position in including Froude among the great biographers: among 
them will not, I think, be any who have read all four volumes of his 
Life of Carlyle) ““was a man of letters who was also a man of the 
world, an accomplished gentleman, whose rich nature over-flowed 
with bounding energy, a sportsman, a yachtsman, a brilliant and 
magnificent talker . . . an able and brilliant writer, copious and 
vivid, with a picturesque imagination and a fine command of 
narrative. ... Yet the supreme quality of style seems to be 
lacking. . . . Perhaps after all it is the intellect and the emotion 
that are at fault here, too; perhaps when one is hoping for genius 
it is only talent — only immense talent — that one finds.”’ Had he 
been able to overcome his prejudices, Mr. Strachey thinks ““He 
might even have written immortal English prose. But alas! These 
are vain speculations; old Mr. Froude would never have permitted 
anything of the sort.” Froude, in short, was haunted by the ghost 
of his father “who was a hunting parson of severely conventional 
type, with a marked talent for water-color”’. 

Of Lockhart, Mr. Strachey has not, I think, written. But his 


1 Cf. With the Stracheyan style such fragments out of Gibbon’s history as these: 
“the dark and implacable genius of superstition”; ... “the various, though 
uniform, imprudence of his behavior”; . . . or: “Various modes of worship, 
which prevailed in the Roman world, were all considered by the people, as equally 
true; by the philosopher, as equally false; and by the magistrate, as equally useful. 
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admirer, Mr. Nicolson, a biographer not given to undue adulation, 
calls Lockhart “the second greatest (I am sometimes inclined to 
think the greatest) of all English biographers.” 

What qualities are shared by the idler, lecher, drunkard and 
snob; the man of letters and of the world; the sharp critic and editor 
of The Quarterly, devoted son-in-law of Scott and — Mr. Strachey? 
Primarily, all four writers have a passion for the truth. In the older 
writers it was the whole truth, completely documented. With Mr. 
Strachey it is a distillation the essences of which must be carefully 
selected, and selection, for an Englishman at least, implies an ethic. 
It is only in English, Mr. Strachey points out, that manners and 
morals are not expressed by the same word. 

In “Queen Victoria” and “Eminent Victorians” Mr. Strachey’s 
ethic goes hand in hand with his aesthetic and there is no tempta- 
tion to color the substance. In “‘ Elizabeth and Essex”’, the Renais- 
sance ruthlessness has in some curious way warped Mr. Strachey’s 
detachment and irony. One cannot feel that his interpretation of 
Bacon, “‘the wonderful snake”, “the piece of shot silk” is dictated 
primarily by any passion for giving a truthful portrait of a great man. 

Bacon ended, he writes, “an old man, disgraced, shattered, alone, 
on Highgate Hill, stuffing a dead fowl with snow.” Having painted 
Bacon’s life as that of a knave Mr. Strachey cannot resist — and 
is this not an indication of Victorian ethics? — allotting him a 
fool’s death. 

The unreliable, “maggotie-headed” gossip, John Aubrey, was 
Mr. Strachey’s authority for Bacon’s end. Let us read the earlier 
version of the event. 


“Mr. Hobbs told me that the cause of his Lordship’s death was trying 
an experiment; viz. as he was taking the Aire in a coach with Dr. Wither- 
borne (a Scotchman, physician to the King,) towards Highgate, snow lay 
on the ground, and it came into my Lord’s thoughts, why flesh might not 
be preserved in snow, as in salt. There were resolved they would try the 
experiment presently. They alighted out of the coach and went into a 
poore woman’s house at the bottom of Highgate Hill, and bought a Hen, 
and made the woman exenterate it, and then stuff the body with Snow, 
and my Lord did help to do it himselfe. The snow so chilled him that he 
immediately fell so extremely ill, that he could not return to his lodging 
. . ., but went to the Earle of Arundel’s house at Highgate, where they putt 
him into a good bed warmed with a Panne, but it was a damp bed that 
had not been layn-in in about a yeare before, which gave him such a colde 
within two or three dayes, as I remember Mr. Hobbes told me, he dyed of 
suffocation.” 
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_ It is the biographer’s business, wrote Mr. Strachey, in his first 
iconoclastic preface, “to lay bare the fact of the case as he under- 
stands them.” What, in this instance, is responsible for Mr. Stra- 
chey’s miscomprehension? Not blindness, surely. His point of view 
1s warped, not as was that of the hagiographers, by a fervent bias 
in favor of their subject, but rather by an inability to achieve 
either complete detachment from or complete absorption in his 
subject. 

Boswell, Lockhart, and Froude were all impelled to write the 
lives of great contemporaries whom they knew intimately, loved 
and admired. Apart from the dedications of his books and a little 
spoofing at Professor Whitehead in the essay on Dr. North, Mr. 
Strachey seems unconscious of the very existence of his con- 
temporaries. His romantic love is for the eighteenth century, his 
strongest emotion a nostalgie de la ruelle. Carlyle, whose moralistic 
and prophetic nature so antagonizes Mr. Strachey, writes in his 
essay on Biography that the prerequisite of a biographer is “an 
open, loving heart, and what follows from the possession of such.” 
If Mr. Strachey possesses a heart it is an organ to be thwarted by 
the head. True, Mr. Strachey does permit himself an occasional 
emotion; but it leads him almost unfailingly astray. His whole 
conception of feeling is curious and interesting. For Gibbon alone 
he has unbridled admiration; but then Gibbon is his spiritual 
ancestor. As opposed to Boswell, who achieved his triumph only 
“by dint of the sheer force of native genius asserting itself over the 
extravagance and disorder of an agitated life”, there was never 
with Gibbon “any struggle, everything came naturally to him — 
learning and dissipation, industry and indolence, affection and 
skepticism — in the correct proportions; and he enjoyed himself 
up to the very end.” 

Struggle to Mr. Strachey is very distasteful. The “delicious 
perfection” of the eighteenth century, ‘‘that balmy time”, seduces 
his imagination. But he would not have us think that the “sweet 
reasonableness” of the eighteenth century precluded vitality 
or the capacity for emotion. “It was not that the historian was a 
mere frigid observer of the golden mean — far from it. He was full 
of fire and feeling. His youth had been at moments riotous — night 
after night he had reeled halooing down St. James’s Street. Old 
age did not diminish the natural warmth of his affections; the 
beautiful letter — a marvel of its kind — written on the death of 
his aunt, in his fiftieth year, is a proof of it.” 

It is a little difficult at this point to remain quite solemn. For if 
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one is to accept the fact of a young man reeling halooing down the 
street night after night as a sign of fire, Fifty-second street would 
indeed be a blaze of genius; and if the signal of natural warmth and 
feeling is a model letter on the death of one’s aunt, one can only 
think that the ghosts of his eminent Victorians have played tricks 
on Mr. Strachey’s unconscious mind. But one must remain solemn, 
for in his essay on Gibbon Mr. Strachey comes as close to warm 
admiration of a great man as is possible to him. One might even 
say admiration of a great contemporary, for like Proust’s, Mr. 
Strachey’s life is also a recherche du temps perdu, and to him the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries are far more real and im- 
mediate than our own gloomy day. 

His two major works and his best minor works all treat of women, 
women of a special type. Why did he choose to give us not the life 
of Mary, Queen of Scots but that of Elizabeth; not George Eliot 
but Queen Victoria; not Mary Wolstonecraft but Lady Hester 
Stanhope; not Madame de Stael but Madame de Lieven? It is not, 
I think, the snobbishness which he might be accused of sharing 
with Boswell, for there were many women of the great world with- 
out the characteristics which have drawn his attention. It is merely 
that, just as his predecessors were impelled to write about great 
men, so Mr. Strachey must write about powerful women, about 
such women as combine in an intricate and subtle way both male 
and female characteristics.2 The moral struggles of poor Boswell 
he is incapable of understanding, but the struggle between the 
power-loving masculine side and the submissive feminine side of 
his heroines fires his imagination. He writes most luxuriously 
when portraying these conflicts. 

Victoria was “the Queen of England, the Empress of India, the 
quintessential pivot round which the whole magnificent machine 
was revolving — but how much more besides! For one thing she 
was of a great age—an almost indispensable qualification for 
popularity in England. . . . She had persistent vitality . . . she 
was a character... her attitude towards herself was simply 
regal.” 

Mary Berry. . . . “There was nothing she could not bring 
about in her drawing room . . . but her masculine mind exercised 


* Irrelevantly or not almost all of these women lived to a matriarchal age. Lady 
Hester and Madame de Lieven, the two youngest, died at sixty-five; Florence 
Nightingale at ninety; Queen Victoria at eighty-two; Mary Berry at eighty-nine 
and Queen Elizabeth and Madame du Deffand at seventy or more. 
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itself over higher things. . . . Had she been a man, she would not 
have shone as a writer, but as a political thinker or administrator; 
and a man she should have been; with her massive practical 
intelligence, she was born too early to be a successful woman.” 

Madame de Lieven. “... the Ambassadress was endowed 
with social talents of the highest order. She immediately became 
the fashion — and remained so for the rest of her life. . . . Hence- 
forward, high diplomacy was to be her passion. . . . Though no 
longer in any official position, she was still perpetually occupied 
with the highest politics, was still the terror of embassies, still the 
delight of the worldly and the great.” 

Florence Nightingale. “At times, indeed, among her intimates, 
Mrs. Nightingale almost wept. ‘We are ducks’ she said with tears 
in her eyes, ‘who have hatched a wild swan.’ But the poor lady 
was wrong; it was not a swan they had hatched; it was an eagle.” 

“Lady Hester Stanhope’s spirit was uncommon; and she met 
with a most uncommon fate . . . her three years with Pitt, passed 
in the very center of power, was brilliant and exciting. She flung 
herself impetuously into the movement and passion of that vigorous 
society; she ruled her uncle’s household with high vivacity. .. . 
She was received everywhere” (in Syria) “as a royal, almost a 
supernatural personage; she progressed from town to town amid 
official prostrations and popular rejoicings. But she herself was in 
a state of hesitation and discontent. . . .” 

Queen Elizabeth. “Nor was it only her intellect that served her; 
it was her temperament as well. That too — in its mixture of the 
masculine and the feminine, of vigor and sinuosity, of pertinacity 
and vacillation — was precisely what her case required.” 

What is there about these powerful and vigorous women, rebels 
and rulers, fulfilling simultaneously the functions of men and of 
women, that stimulates Mr. Strachey to his highest power? If the 
explanation appears over-simple, one can only point out that it is 
Mr. Strachey himself who has suggested it. In his essay on Froude 
he writes ‘We have our modern psychology to give us confidence,” 
and he proceeds to explain Froude’s life in terms of his unchanging 
adoration for his father. 

“She seemed the type of the Victorian woman at her finest — 
many-sided, vigorous, adventurous, advanced. With her large and 
powerful frame, her strongly marked features, her manner that was 
so cordial, so humorous, and yet perhaps a little formidable. She 
seemed cast on a larger scale, made of more massive material than 
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the women of today. One could not but be aware even to look at 
her that she was in the line of a great tradition. She came of a 
family famous for its administrators and public servants; she 
married into one of the great Anglo-Indian families of the nine- 
teenth century. One could easily imagine how, had she been a man, 
she would have ruled a province or administered a government 
department. She had all that instinct for affairs, that broad- 
minded grasp of politics that made the great public servant of the 
nineteenth century. But, in addition, like all Victorian women of 
her stamp, she was emphatically a mother and a wife.” 

Surely here we have the perfect subject to Mr. Strachey’s 
hand — his mother. Mr. Strachey, in short, is the Peter Pan of 
biography. Perhaps I anticipate the Stracheyan biographer of 
Strachey when I suggest that he is his happiest, most talented self 
only when he is projected into a world ruled by one woman, serving 
as the prototype of his mother. I have spoken before of his romanti- 
cism. It is that of the small boy who never grows up, but lives 
always in a time of the world where there are no unpleasant 
complications (Mr. Strachey’s Never-Never Land is the eight- 
eenth century), in a drawing room where his mother is the one 
dominant force. In the age of reason, then, or in the presence of a 
species of noble virago, Mr. Strachey blooms. The men who inter- 
est him, apart from Voltaire and Gibbon, are eccentric little 
gentlemen with a tendency to gossip, amusingly crippled by a 
variety of social or biological idiosyncracies. Mr. Creevey, Muggle- 
ton, Aubrey, Dr. North, Emmanuel de Coulanges, Dr. Colbatch — 
each in his own way is a combination of bad little boy and querulous 
old woman. Mr. Strachey describes brilliantly these fluttering little 
men; but it is only their queerness, not their selves, that is his 
province, and we never see them save when, in the course of a 
mincing gait, they trip over the trains of great women. 

I am brought thus to a charge for the illustrative support of 
which I have but too little space: the lapses of taste and the minor, 
prejudiced inaccuracies one had no reason to look for in the author 
of “Eminent Victorians.” 

Carlyle, “Instead of being put into a pit covered with oppro- 
brium, . . . made a comfortable income, was supplied by Mrs. 
Carlyle with everything that he wanted and was the favorite 
guest at Lady Ashburton’s parties.”” Anyone who remembers the 
years of hardship both at Craigenputtock and Cheyne Walk, the 
late date at which Carlyle met Lady Ashburton and the contention 
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the good woman caused in the life of the Carlyle household can only 
be shocked at Mr. Strachey’s callousness in making his question- 
able point. The vulgarity of his phrase describing Freeman’s death 
has been pointed out by another reviewer: “The professor had 
gone pop in Spain.” The adolescent quality of his interest in Dr. 
North’s “jests with the young noblemen” is apparent and the 
grace and sublety of the beginning of his essay on Congreve only 
make heavy and inept his final professional — and irrelevant — 
praise: “The comedies of Congreve must be ranked among the 
most wonderful and glorious creations of the human mind.” And it 
was Congreve who told Voltaire that he wished to be remembered 
not as a playwright but as a gentleman. 

It may be asked why, when reviewing “Portraits in Miniature”, 
the critic deplores the absence of Olympian sculpture? Because 
of what Mr. Strachey’s earlier work led us to expect; and because 
he has fathered so large a family of literary bastards, dabblets in the 
questionable art of making living images, spiced with petulance 
where his condiment was irony, touched up with exhibitionism 
where his weapon was frankness. And not only has he, willy-nilly, 
peopled our literary world with incompetents, he has been lulled 
patently into becoming a victim of his own family or school. 

But the scale of a work is no indication of the artist’s power. His 
approach and his emphasis determine its significance. Granted that 
Mr. Strachey’s last book is intentionally minor and no test of his 
immortality let us be quite fair and examine as well the minor 
work of Boswell. One may open at random any page of A Journal 
of A Tour to the Hebrides and find no earmark to differentiate it 
from the great Life itself. And even in Boswell’s Journal in Switzer- 
land, a work hardly written with an eye to publication, we find 
the same extraordinary duplication of life and eager description of 
character. In the introspection of his journal, lies, perhaps, the 
clue we are searching. At the end of his astonishing visit with 
Voltaire he writes ““This last conversation shall also be marked. 
It was truly singular and solemn. I was quite in enthusiasm, quite 
agreeably mad to a certain degree. I asked his correspondence. He 
granted it. Is not this great? Well I must here pause, and as an 
impartial philosopher decide concerning myself. What a singular 
Being do I find myself! Let this my Journal shew what variety my 
mind is capabie of. But am I not well received everywhere? Am 
I not particularly taken notice of by Men of the most distinguished 
genius? And why? I have neither profound knowledge, strong judg- 
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ment, nor constant gayety. But I have a noble Soul which still 
shines forth, a certain degree of knowledge, a multiplicity of ideas 
of all kinds, an original humor and turn of expression, and I really 
believe a remarkable knowledge of human nature: this is different 
from a knowledge of the world as much as is the knowledge of a 
florist who understands perfectly the works of Nature, from that 
of him who understands flowers formed of art. The florist perceives 
in general that the artificial flowers are not natural, but whether 
they are made of gum’d linnen, of china, or of copper, he cannot 
tell. So I know in general your men of the world to be artificial. 
But am not able to develop their different quality. What is really 
Man, I think, I know pretty well.” 

To Mr. Strachey the “noble soul” is at most an amusing Rous- 
seauism, yet it gave Boswell a knowledge of “‘what is really Man” 
as opposed to Mr. Strachey’s talent for developing the different 
qualities of men of the world. One of these gentlemen, Mr. Strachey 
tells us, was “to go down in history as the man who had got the 
better of Voltaire”. It is “an idler, a lécher, a drunkard, and a 
snob”, who will go down in biographical history as having got the 
better of Mr. Strachey, though I dare say, the inheritance of the 
laurel is not, to him, a matter of great interest. He can always be 
sure that, crowned with a flower-wreath “made of gum’d linnen, of 
china, or of copper”, he may wander through eternity with so 
charming a companion as Tallemant des Reaux. 

Mina Curtiss 


ROUGHRIDER, MUCKRAKER, 
GANGSTER 


I 


Tue Martiau Spirit: Being a study of our war with 
Spain. By Walter Millis. Houghton Mifflin Co. 1931. 
$4.00. 


There can be no doubt that the United States of America before 
1890 was a different country from the United States of America 
after 1g00. When the nineteenth century turned into the twentieth 
more was lost than a numeral. America gained a national conscious- 
ness and lost the qualities of distinction, excellence and locality 
which those who can afford the time to mourn such losses have 
mourned ever since. 

Mr. Walter Millis, in his absorbingly interesting and very well- 
written history, exposes in the most seductive and exhausting detail 
the frightening comedy played by adolescents and blind men, witha 
worn-out monarchy for a stock-villain and a Charles Dana Gibson 
Rough-rider for hero. How the war was created by politicians for the 
sake of politics marks the downfall of an American foreign policy, 
perhaps of any American policy whatever. Monroe and Jefferson 
indicated a direction for a national diplomacy above the personal 
interests of themselves. As a result of debauchery such as the Span- 
ish War created in Washington, it has hourly become more difficult 
for gentlemen to risk policy when they know they must be exhausted 
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in the gauntlet of politics. ““The Martial Spirit” is all the more 
terrifying since it shows how many men in high places, Cleveland, 
for example, and other honest public servants, were completely 
unable to stop a war which their moral inferiors, the rising nation- 
ally and financially conscious generation of Lodges and Roosevelts, 
Hearsts and Pulitzers had set their hearts on. 

If politics destroyed the possibility of policy in the Spanish War, 
the rise of yellow journalism crippled the hope for a national inter- 
est in objective information about political events. Hearst and 
Pulitzer in their insane race for a circulation increase gave us the 
methods of reporting which after castrating the news of truth have 
finally rendered the newspapers illegible, so boring has the reitera- 
tion of sensationalism become. Journalism on a big scale, the syn- 
dication of articles by telegraph have standardized a universal 
acceptance of news-print as printed. The “modern” methods which 
made the 18g0’s “war conscious”, which made us think we were 
indulging in a holy crusade to free martyred Cuba, was the first 
appearance of the same tetanus that George Creel and his pamphlets 
about the Kaiser, the Beast of Berlin, created to save martyred 
Belgium; — the same tetanus that the newspapers of this country 
to-day can use to whip up any given war hysteria in six weeks, 
whether we fight England or France, Japan or Italy. The organiza- 
tion, the centralized control which is the gift of the demons of our 
hypnotized and automatic efficiency, is the useful key by which 
America can be exploited, controlled, victimized and rendered im- 
potent by those imperialists who first tasted the fruits of victory at 
San Juan Hill and Manila Bay. 

It was, as they said, a splendid little war. How our magnificent 
army triumphed over a fleet of ghosts is superbly told by Mr. 
Millis, who as a colonel’s son has a close and actual sense of the 
pattern and quality of strategy in war. We see Henry Cabot 
Lodge and Theodore Roosevelt collaborating on their little fracas 
with all the proprietary occupation of Harvard seniors managing 
the elections of their final clubs. We see the ludicrous and tragic 
enthusiasm of Congressmen sending detachments of marines to 
various tropical strategic points. They looked pretty good on the 
map and they could apologize later when they discovered there was 
no water for miles about for the marines to drink. And there is the 
immortal incident of our General Shafter “racking his brains to 
discover whether he had won a smashing victory or suffered a 
major defeat”. 
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_Mr. Millis has detailed in all its comic, depressing entirety the 
history of the war with Spain. The confusion of purposes, the blind- 
ness of motives, the lack of information upon which to act, the 
ridiculous chimeras which were our targets are chronicled in a care- 
ful, ironic, passionate wholeness which the staff officers of history at 
West Point and Annapolis can only ignore. 

The jingo nationals exulted that the war was the great demon- 
stration of democracy, that Texan rangers rubbed shoulders with 
Virginia aristocrats, etc., etc. It was true, however, that college 
graduates seemed somehow to be given preference in detail, but 
even if the caste system was broken, it is hardly something to be 
pleased about. A caste system, a proper caste system, considering 
all the values of the empirical world, is what makes an international 
policy or attitude possible. A caste system is merely a system 
wherein the components know their proper place. The knowledge of 
their place makes them amenable to the controls of order, of law, of 
political direction within the system. 

The Spanish War took away our provincialism and set us in the 
council of nations. The Monroe Doctrine still holds, but we find our 
national economic isolation harder to maintain. Before 1900 we 
wanted to be considered by Europe. After 1920 we were constantly 
considered and did our best to ignore the consideration. After 1930 
we can no longer afford to be isolated. Our isolation and our integ- 
rity have gone to follow Cervera’s squadron. 


II 


THe AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF LINCOLN STEFFENS. Two 
Volumes. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company. 


1931. $5.00. 


This book is not only the history, the exposure, the muck-raking 
of the character of Lincoln Steffens but it is also the story of the 
American Liberal soul. It is a story of the triumph of the equivocal, 
the conquest or assimilation of circumstance by curiosity, without 
conviction or direction. 

When Steffens was a boy at military school he stumbled on a vice 
ring of older boys who abused younger ones. It was a miniature 
white slave traffic. This appeared to Steffens as a good chance to 
introduce a fagging system into the school. “‘We made fags of the 
young criminals. It was fun.” They enjoyed their power so much 
that they abused it and were discovered by the masters. Steffens 
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was had up as ringleader, but he refused to talk, although others 
had. The schoolmaster was frightened, did nothing to Steffens but 
make him witness the whipping. “I felt so mean that I would have 
submitted to any penalty, and I escaped all punishment. My first 
essay in muck-raking cost me nothing.” 

As a young journalist in New York he was interested in reform, in 
saving for himself and his city a taker of bribes, one policeman 
called Schmittberger. “‘I saw him attacked by a mob of strikers at 
the Fourth Avenue car barns. . . .” He was an artist with a police 
club, “tapping ’em always on the top of the skull so that they closed 
up like a knife.” Later on he says: “I enjoy crime waves. I made one 
once. Jake Riis helped; many reporters joined in the uplift of the 
rising tide of crime; and T. R. stopped it.” A while before he is 
“flabbergasted by Richard Croker”’, “who managed to fight against 
us, had his own machine, parts of the Republican machine, the 
saloons, gambling houses, all vice interests,” etc., etc. — when he is 
told of a new policy — “a reform wave”. 

The education of Lincoln Steffens starts when he is “stunned” by 
the discovery that ‘“‘there was no scientific basis for ethics”. He 
leaves Heidelberg — “I must leave the philosophers and go to the 
artists for art.” At Leipzig ““There was no foundation in (experi- 
mental) psychology for a science of ethics.” 

The feeling of confusion which is so present in a reading of Lin- 
coln Steffens’ Autobiography is the general liberal fever and its 
causes lie somewhere in liberal, or in what is nowadays called 
progressive, education. The ranginess of his schooling Steffens con- 
siders admirable. It gave him absolutely no standards for intellec- 
tion or behavior. The great fallacy of liberalism is that its reaction 
against puritan conformist morality goes only far enough to kick 
over the traces of convention without providing any substitute 
except a kind of nervous curiosity. His interest in the possibility 
of an ethic was the undigested and uncultivated inheritance of his 
puritan ancestry and he had the usual liberal delusion about his 
ability to find the absolute. There could not possibly be a more 
complete moral and philosophical confusion. Needing the crutches 
of the absolute and failing to find them, he considered that truth 
exists in the absolution by confession of any act, in an objective 
endearing retrospect. 

As he was the type liberal, so also was he the type informed 
reporter. Such men are valuable as informers, only courage and intel- 
ligence should not be imputed to them, since they have no imagina- 
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tive nerves by which to be frightened, no minds with which to 
create. Since he had no standards and an eager nervous interest 
without orientation, he could perfectly well occupy himself with 
anything and everything. “I had become as infatuated with the 
Ghetto as eastern boys with the Wild West and nailed a mazuza 
to my door. . . . My friends laughed at me; especially the Jews 
among them scoffed. ‘You are more Jewish than us Jews.’” His 
disarming charm, combined with an almost touching naiveté, made 
him arrive on ideas a little ahead of time or a little behind, and 
there were always people who would give this perennially amazed 
youngster an astonished hand. He was sent to muck-rake La Follette. 
“He needed a friend; he needed just what I could give him, na- 
tional, non-partisan support. He took me home for supper with his 
family, who all greeted me warmly, even intimately on the assump- 
tion that I was their ally. I stood it for a while, then I repelled Mrs. 
La Follette with a rebuke that was rude and ridiculous. . . . My 
excuse was, and it is, that I had a vague plan to work up my article 
on La Follette out of nothing but what his enemies were giving 
me; any friendly intimacy between me and the La Follettes might 
spoil the effect I wished to get.”’ Such rugged naiveté made him the 
great reporter he was. He could get his story, scoop the other papers 
and realize the difference between news and journalistic inflation. 
“All through those muck-raking days I was mistaken for an expert 
who knew all about graft and politics and government and could 
tell anybody just what to do about them. Thieves, politicians, 
business men, reformers, and our magazine readers, they all as- 
sumed that I had what I was trying to get: knowledge. In one way 
this was fortunate. The ‘wise guys’ would tell me their secrets. 
Thinking I knew anyhow, they felt that they might as well talk, 
the big-mitt men, for example; and I encouraged their self-decep- 
tion.” 

Incidentally Steffens could have been an invaluable public 
servant. When governments were uninformed he could inform them 
through sources of private information and intelligence not in the 
possession of official departments. And yet though Steffens’ infor- 
mation may or may not have been inclusive it lacked critical or 
selective wisdom, and Steffens had never the very real power or 
position of similar English observers, of Nevinson or Wilfred Blunt. 

As a newspaper reporter with a nose for news he had his share of 
lucky breaks. As a journalist he was essentially romantic, literal- 
minded, sentimental and confused by the impact of the immediate 
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event. His great reputation as a reporter springs from the fact that 
he perfectly echoed the state of mind of his general readers. His 
inability to take a point of view was due more to a lack of concen- 
tration than a dispassionate attitude. His self-knowledge, his lib- 
eral’s inner check gave him an accurate working introspection. 
One would have been impressed by his honesty. He knew when he 
was a boob and he could make his own insecurity endearing, a 
valuable weapon indeed when he was on the hunt for news. 

As an autobiography the book is an anomaly. It starts out with 
extremely interesting personal memoirs and shifts over to a history 
of his times as he saw them. And yet much history is omitted. The 
Spanish-American War, for example, is slurred over, and only by 
fits and starts do we know what Steffens actually felt or thought. 
The style is readable, in no way distinguished, but some of his 
stories could not help but be well told — This story of Charcot: — 

““Gol’, he said when he was through with a woman patient who 
had done her stunts, and then as she was passing off the stage, the 
professor struck the table with a hammer. The cataleptic stopped, 
stiffened, and stood rigid with her hands half lifted and her face 
turned back toward us. 

“““La femme de Lot,’ said Charcot, with a showman’s flourish, 
and sure enough, there stood Lot’s wife, a pillar of miraculous 
rigidity.” 

When all is said and done, one must admit that the muck-raker 
and the liberal have their philosophy and their convictions. Whether 
one can call them standards or not depends on the standards of the 
reader. They are the philosophy and conviction of the bourgeois 
intelligentsia of this country, of the valuable half-educated, “‘ well” 
read, “intelligent” minority. Muck-raker believes and liberals be- 
lieve that there are two or more sides to every question, and that 
fact almost absolves one from doing anything more about it than 
investigating the next question. He believes and they believe that 
Liberals could make a Utopia if there weren’t “crooks”. He believes 
and they believe “‘a crook” is someone who gets or accepts graft in 
opposition to those who consider him or them grafters of one sort or 
another. He believes and they believe that “crooks” will talk if 
they see you're sort of a “crook” too. He believes and they believe 
that what crooks will tell you is that money moves men and that 
renders liberals worldly, or cynical or disillusioned. He believes and 
they believe in “‘progress”’ which is the sum-total of man’s achieve- 
ment. He believes and they believe that “honesty”, an exact inter- 
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pretation of exterior phenomenal circumstance from a worldly and 
material point of view, is the gauge of a man’s worth and the atti- 
tude by which man has “progressed.” 

The liberal Steffens meets Mussolini — 

“His answer showed that he understood my question and me, 
that I was a liberal with preconceived liberal principles and the 
liberal’s inquisitiveness about the way to do whatever you want to 
do. His fierce face expressed his contempt for me and my kind and 
our dead logic.” 

“Nobody could, by an offer of money, make me suppress a fact 
or color a truth, but — yes, I did go a bit slow — sometimes — in 
something I wrote. Why? To keep my job, to keep my credit, to 
hold my readers and ‘get by’ my editors. Well, that was it. I was 
cheap, like any other good man; IJ did not come high, like an honest 
crook; I could be ‘got’ with my own salary.” 

And yet with bland and seductive honesty he sums himself up. 
We leave him lunching at the House of Commons with Liberal 
party leaders asking, “‘as I would have liked to ask the liberals in 
America, if they realized that they were not liberals; that liberalism 
was no longer an attitude and a philosophy, but a creed; that that 
creed had been exposed as false; and that, unlike truly liberal men, 
they had not learned anything from their war and their peace’. 


III 


Tue One-Way Ripe: The Red Trail of Chicago Gang- 
land from Probibition to Fake Lingle. By Walter Noble 
Burns. Doubleday, Doran. 1931. $2.50. 
Au Capone: The biography of a self-made man. By Fred 
D. Pasley. Ives Washburn. 1931. $2.50. 
At Capone: On the Spot. The inside story of the master 
criminal and his bloody career (00 uncensored photos of 
gang murders and big shots). Graphic Arts Corporation. 
1931S P.5C: 
Exposep: Stories the papers dare not print. Public ene- 
mies: who they are and how they got that way. Vivian 
Gordon, murdered queen of the blackmailers. Ex- 
posed Publishing Co. 1931. $.25. 
Names have an inherent, local fascination. Names call up in a 
breath, fragrance and distinction, actuality and an almost instinc- 
tive definition. The great names of Wolf Tone, Rory O’Moore, 
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the Croppy Boy, Absalom, Isaiah, Abraham, Lionello d’Este, 
Cesare Borgia, the Malatesta evoke on one’s lips the very cadence 
of their quality. Dion O’Bannion, Bugs Moran, Klondike and Spike 
O’ Donnell, William Gunner Macpadden and Paddy the Bear; Mike 
de Pike Heitler, Loving Putty Anixter, Izzy the Rat Buchowsky, 
Jew Boy Grabner, Yellow Kid Weill and Hymie Weiss; Diamond 
Joe Espolito, Dingbat Oberta, Vincent the Schemer Drucci, Bal- 
delli the Eagle, Tropea the Scourge and Samoots Amatuna, whom 
Mr. Noble in his admirable history of the Chicago gangs says sounds 
like a plucked guitar, are Irish, Jewish and Italian names. In all the 
chronicles of gangdom in books, pamphlet and newspaper one looks 
in vain for ‘‘American” names, names suggesting nineteenth-cen- 
tury New England, the first families of Virginia, or Knickerbocker 
New York. The Adams and Lowells, Byrds and Wilsons, Van Ren- 
sellaers and Schuylers seem to prefer less desperate paths to anarchy 
than the one-way ride: distinctions to be drawn perhaps by the 
social historian between Nordic and Celt, Jew and Latin. 

A beautiful name engenders a beautiful myth. Our academic and 
sententious chauvinists tell us we have our American myths, our 
Jim Bridgers, John Henrys and Paul Bunyans and actually Lincoln 
and Washington are American legends. But never before have we 
seen so conscious a creation of mythology as that which surrounds 
our gangsters. A myth is a lyric definition of a milieu and a localized 
society. It is told in a language that is part of the myth’s glamor. 
And in its retelling it is constantly reafirmed and corroborated in 
actuality. The myth is true. We all know very well what happens 
when gangsters die. 


Daniel Iamascia, who was shot last Thursday morning when he and his 
chief, Arthur (Dutch Schultz) Flegenheimer, the Bronx beer runner, en- 
countered the police, was buried yesterday from his home at 2313 Belmont 
Avenue, the Bronx. . . 

The body, in a German silver coffin, was borne around the block on the 
shoulders of six professional pall-bearers. The casket was then rolled into a 
white hearse, which led a long and slow procession to the Roman Catholic 
Church of Our Lady of Mt. Carmel. . . . 

Employes of Daniel Scocozzo, undertaker, worked strenuously for an 
hour, carrying out the floral tributes and packing them into thirty-five 
open automobiles. 

Ate mourners filled seventy-five limousines and fifty private automo- 
HGS; ems 
. . . The undertaker disclosed that Iamascia had purchased six ceme- 
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tery plots the day before he was shot and that the body would be placed in a 
$25,000 mausoleum to be erected there. 

Flegenheimer, who is out on bail as a result of his arrest in the shooting 
affray with Detectives Stephen Di Rosa and Joseph Salke outside his 
apartment at 1212 Fifth Avenue, sent a diamond-shaped floral tribute 
eight feet high, and Ciro Terranova, known as The Boss, sent a fifteen-foot 
floral piece. 


We all know that Alphonse Scarface Capone is Public Enemy 
number one, that he is the Rockefeller, Owen D. Young and Ford of 
gangdom, that his palace in Florida is bomb-proof, etc., etc., etc. 
If we read Real Detective Stories we also learn that Al Capone was 
murdered in a shack not far from Atlantic City some years ago — 
that his half-brother Giacomo Calabrese, after a facial operation, 
has been put on his throne and will serve his prison sentences. If 
we read Mr. John Wilstach’s ““Under Cover” we can keep up with 
the expanding gangster vocabulary. We'll find that death is a “‘stiff 
racket”, that a ‘paper hanger” is a passer of bad checks, that a 
“‘torpedo”’ is an imported killer, that “‘the heat is on” means pro- 
hibition agents are in the vicinity. The gangster argot itself needs a 
dictionary for laymen, but laymen read in the tabloids language 
that describes gangsters, as localized and formal as a national 
rhetoric. The ghost-writer of the Graphic who described Vivian 
Gordon’s progress surely can be linked to a decadent Elizabethan: 
— ‘The tarnished night-moth of Broadway winging her way 
through the Devil’s bulb-lit garden.”’ Like Dekker in his “ Roaring 
Girl”, where he made a dramatic character out of a well-known 
London whore, so the tabloids create for Manhattan an “Artichoke 
King”. And today London and to a greater degree Paris consider 
Chicago and New York as Shakespeare considered Mantua and 
Verona. 

The responsibility for the rapid universalization of the gangster 
myth lies with the newspapers and Hollywood. New York tabloids 
carry headlines on the day of Jack (Legs) Diamond’s second trial 
“Odds 8 to 1 Legs Beats Rap”. Newspaper reporters in their terse, 
ironic, extremely well-informed reports have popularized violence 
as a pabulum. The heirs of the muckrakers have a public prepared. 
If gangster carelessness happens to kill a few babies in Harlem 
instead of a beer-baron, the newspapers can cash in on a little extra 
circulation if they post an “‘extra and added”’ prize for the capture 
of the Kiddy Killers. Then the newspaper men are called to Holly- 
wood to write script out of their past assignments. After all, they 
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ought to know almost as much about it as the gangsters, and they 
generally do. In “Quick Millions” we saw the Vitale banquet re- 
enacted; “Streets of Chance” chronicled the reign of Rothstein; 
“The Finger Points” equals Jake Lingle. In that best of all gangster 
pictures, “ The Public Enemy”, a “Nails” Nathan was thrown from 
his horse riding in the park. His henchman shot the horse. Actually 
“Nails” Morton was cantering along the bridle path of Lincoln 
Park; his horse threw him, fracturing his skull, and later the horse 
was put on the spot. Everyone knows how gangsters behave. Sure, 
we seen it in the talkies. It was Heywood Broun who first showed us 
how the underworld itself follows the movies in corroboration. 
When Crowley, a backward boy of twenty-one, entrenched himself 
in an uptown apartment house with another boy and his girl friend, 
it took gas bombs, machine-gun corps, movietone newsreel photogra- 
phers, quantities of policemen to hold back the mobs that came to 
watch, and the police commissioner of New York City was actually 
gassed in the salient. Could anything have been more staged? 
Lately the ‘Star Witness” showed children as victims of gangsters. 
A few days after, the Harlem kids were sprayed by gangster guns. 
It becomes more and more difficult to determine whether the myth 
establishes the reality or the actuality — the legend. 

The Chicago gangs are feudal, descendants of the secret societies, 
Mafia and Black Hand. The competition for the control of the 
Unione Sicilione between rival gangs has left a zig-zag of machine- 
gun scars across whole dynasties. The gang code, the moral and 
ethic principles upon which they work are series of contradictions 
and negations. It is a problem for the sociologist, more than for a 
social historian, to determine the actual basis of the gang-habit, the 
gang-attraction. Some weak characters are drawn in fealty or 
friendship to some stronger characters in a place where pickings are 
particularly good. There is no environmental background of re- 
straint, only the attraction for personal prestige demonstrated by 
power of the most immediate, manifest and transitory kind. The 
development of organizations in various industries, beer, laundry, 
delivery, vice, artichoke, make centralization of control easy for the 
gangsters. They know the springs of power and they attack the 
center of the centralization. Opportunism, convenience, lack of any 
imaginative idea of past or future, lack of any interest in good or 
evil result in the gangster’s bravado, his ingenuity, the friendly 
handshake that grips tight to hold a marked man for a bullet in the 
back, and the fact that there are few gangsters over thirty years of 
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age. Honor is a strange word in these times. We know there is no 
integrity among nations, and how then can there be among men? 
However, often as not, a dying gangster will keep his mouth shut to 
tease the police, for no apparent reason. Perhaps it is an atavistic 
hangover, a sleepy reassertion in the blood, of the traditions of the 
mercenary chivalry of the Italian Renaissance. 

We are told that Al Capone loves La Traviata, that he dresses 
quietly, that his wife has nothing to complain of. He tells the news- 
papers that gangster movies are all wet, soft-boiled and a bad in- 
fluence on children. He would also like to retire in peace from his 
present uncomfortable eminence. When the government pressed its 
attacks on him for falsification of income tax returns he was willing 
to settle amicably for four million dollars. The federal government 
refused. The psychology of Capone as the type gangster is difficult 
to comprehend. He has a considerable business acumen insomuch as 
circumstance in the line of succession put him where he couldn’t 
help cleaning up. His directness, his ruthlessness and his automatic 
ingenuity, his cowardice and his contempt testify to what but the 
existence of positive powers of evil. Capone is the devil’s revenge on 
us for no longer believing in him. 

There is generally conceded to be a gangster menace. It is the 
present boon of editorial writers. The American Legion encamps in 
Central Park to be a warning to the ““Hoodlum”’. One wonders if 
Al Capone, who insists on his A. E. F. record, and Legs Diamond, in 
spite of his general courtmartials will reune. There have been pre- 
vious and parallel menaces in this country — the Molly Maguires 
and the great Pullman strike battles of the late nineteenth century. 
In these events federal intervention was brought to bear. If the gov- 
ernment were sufficiently interested the gangster menace could 
probably be ‘“‘stopped”’. It is not violent enough for an intervention. 
It is in reality a minor industry compared to the other legitimate 
rackets. The city police depend on gangsters for information and 
hope that they’ll bump each other off. The general public doesn’t 
much care whether beer is two or three cents a glass up or down, and 
we have become so bored with everything else as far as amusement 
goes that only murder, rape, etc., etc., seem to be able to titillate us. 

We have rather an affection for the gangster. He is a scab we can 
pick. The thin blood beneath still can convince us, in spite of the 
signs about, that the body lives. 

And yet — before we brush our teeth and turn out the light, let us 
flip over the pages of “On the Spot” to the wonderful photograph 
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on page twenty-eight. The body of Dominic Aiello lies in the gutter 
in a welter of gore. Behind are eighteen little Italian girls and four 
little Italian boys. Three of the little girls are sucking their thumbs; 
four are looking out of the picture at something else. The only 
worry of the rest is that they will not be included in the photograph. 


IV 


Dawn: An autobiography of early youth. By Theodore 
Dreiser. New York: Horace Liveright, Inc. 1931. $5.00. 


The Small Boy Theo, timid, dreamy, who never was without that delirious 
sense of wonder that made every leaf in the field, every color of the setting 
sun, every word his mother spoke, a note of magic for him; a small shabby 
boy of an over-large family, migrating endlessly from one Middle-Western 
town to another. 

The Growing Boy, stirred by the glamor of the feminine, the adolescent 
boy could only dream; he was too shy to act: “I was heartbroken to think 
that my youth, my looks, any lack of means, prevented me from entering 
upon or even anticipating any of the heavenly privileges here indicated. 
This one I envied for his looks, another for his clothes, another for his 
courage, and so on through a long catalogue of earthly and very youthful 
woes. The beauty of the girls, which had a stinging richness, ravished me of 
my very wits. As I saw them at this floodtime of youth, when the whole 
world was gilded by a substance which may have a deeper origin than blaz- 
ing suns or circling planets, they were little short of magic and moon 
madness.” 

The Youth of Nineteen, a tall thin boy working now in a hardware store, 
now collecting for a laundry, performing gruelling manual labor, finding 
wild delight in the plays he watched, stricken at his constant dismissal from 
jobs because of his mooning. “What was I to do? How make anything of 
myself?” 


This quoted wrapper of Dawn gives a very accurate account of 
Dreiser’s autobiography. It is 589 pages long, printed in large 
format in small but clear type. Roughly speaking, there are 287,000 
words in this tale of a ‘breathing, sentic it’? dreamer, a man who is 
an artist and can serve as a type American artist. Dreiser’s reputa- 
tion is reputed to be extensive. He represents the America that the 
half-informed foreigner assumes is the heir to Whitman. People 
who are given to easy ecstasy can be drugged by the sheer page 
length of this book to believe it cannot be ignored. It records a life 
of no real interest, no direction except in the “‘life” that takes every 
accident of circumstance as something of value in itself since it 
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happened to the author. Mr. Dreiser believes that precision ham- 
pers and selection castrates. His freedom and intensity are typical of 
the American gigantomania, from flag-pole sitting to the building 
of the biggest building in the world, although the only compulsion to 
build is the desire for an immediate prestige. The building will be 
only a fraction rented on opening and the structure itself has not 
even the grace of careful detail. 

“T now solemnly cogitated as to whether I should summon my 
courage and attempt to feel her breasts which showed very full 
under her dress, and to urge her to sex relations with me or flee.” 
Aside from the experiment in prose style there is no valid excuse for 
a compensation of adolescent frustration by post-adolescent re- 
construction. The interest of memoirs is in the illuminating style, 
or in the curiosity of the human incident. Here the style is a monu- 
ment of prolixity and the incident is of an intensity of vulgarity 
and commonplaceness as to be in itself almost distinguished. 
Dreiser is so occupied with the weight of his inertia that he can 
neither stop, nor choose. He sees everything on the plane of his 
hypnotized stare and everything seen is equally O. K. 

As a youth the standards of a primitive Catholic morality did 
Dreiser very well and their proportionate strictness were commen- 
surate to his power to revolt from them. But revolt he must into the 
freedom, the liberality of quantitative recollection. 

The prestige of an amiable elephant, or whatever it is that makes 
publishers print books such as this, does nothing to enhance the 
reputation of the author of The Genius or Sister Carrie. 


V 


America can almost be compared to the development of a very 
attractive and talented youth, who in his late adolescence gives 
every promise of a creative distinction. His actions indicate a new 
direction of interest from his ancestry, and his style is fresh and 
directly distinguished. Then somehow, before he is out of his twen- 
ties, so to speak, his activity is accelerated, his capability by virtue 
of the organization and development of his potential is increased, 
but somehow the added activity is inert, the acceleration automatic, 
the nervous spontaneity mechanical. He goes on repeating promises 
his adolescence made, but in the repetition even the unfulfilled 
promises are coarsened and rendered meaningless. 

The incessant carping of such an attitude that can compare 
America with the talented young man may irritate to a questioning 
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answer. One hopes so. After all, one may say, when has it ever been 
different? Emphatically it has been different and better when a 
consciousness of the nation’s meaning had not yet become a national 
consciousness, and when there existed something that could ap- 
proach a national moral order. The increase in population since 
those happy days and the acceleration and merging of the friction 
of individual human fallacy seem to have become increasingly inert 
and obstructive in mass. 

Such men as Steffens are good examples of the young man of 
America. He, at first, helped to make the newspapers potential 
powers for good, and by his own or parallel incapacity showed how 
their sensationalism leads only to an increase in daily circulation; 
the American talent for an incapacity to sustain an interest or direct 
a force. And Dreiser looms as the gloomy model of too much of 
America’s creative ability, the inert steam-rolling energy which 
writes an epic of the soul once a year, which builds the highest 
building in the world every three years and whose only real claim 
to a place of interest in the chronicles of any years is the depressing 
quantity of evidence which they pile up to testify to the intrinsic 
barrenness of all those years. 

We at least have our great American humor, the oh yeah that 
tacitly appraises all the bunk we buy, but which does not stop us 
from buying it. We have our great American engineering and our 
ability to create labor-saving devices and eliminate superficial 
personal discomfort, resulting in economic embarrassment on the 
one hand and the establishment of false standards of material 
value on the other. Our political organization, our state “machines”, 
our national policy have given us the mechanical violence of which the 
fear of war is perhaps the most painful symptom and of which gang 
anarchy is perhaps the most irritating. Everyone knows this. It’s no 
news. Sure, Americans are the most gifted of the races of somnambu- 
lists. They sleep with their eyes open. 

The reéstablishment of a moral order might of course, as has been 
so often proposed, come through Communism. But with the univer- 
sal standardization of mediocrity and our activity without direc- 
tion, our repetition of behavior without increase or scope or vision, 
the “revolution” is very far from us. We have become as profoundly 
disinterested as an old man who wants to die, only our young bodies 
still prick us on to a dissolution which is by no means as inevitable 
as so many of us are willing to imagine. 


Lincotn KirstTEIN 


